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In  this  issue 


18      A  Starr  (National  Service  Scholar  Program)  Is  Bom 

Thirteen  students  have  been  chosen  as  the  recipients  of  the 
first  Starr  fellowships:  $l,000-$2,000  grants  in  recognition  of 
their  time  spent  as  volunteers  serving  society.  The  students 
are  varied  in  background,  service,  and  outlook,  but  their 
commitment  to  their  ideals  is  shared.  Meet  five  of  the  first 
Starr  fellows. 


26       A  New  Day  Dawns  for  Science  Research  at  Brown 

After  eighteen  months  of  labor,  the  University  has  been 
delivered  of  a  brand-new  building:  the  geo/chem  facility  on 
the  corner  of  George  and  Brook  streets,  which  will  bring 
research  facilities  in  the  departments  of  geology  and 
chemistry  up  to  modern  standards.  Frank  Press,  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  here  for  the  opening 
celebration,  and  had  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  place  for 
technology  in  society. 


30      Byron  Lichtenberg  '69:  First  Brown  Alumnus  in 
Space 

Come  September  1983,  a  new  class  of  freshmen  will  be 
tossing  frisbees  on  the  Green,  and  Byron  Lichtenberg  will  be 
orbiting  the  Earth.  For  Lichtenberg,  being  chosen  as  one  of 
the  first  non-astronauts  for  a  space  shuttle  mission  is  a 
"dream  come  true." 


33       The  Colorful  World  of  Steve  Glassman 

Steve  Glassman  '72  is  the  designing  type.  He's  an  architect 
in  Baltimore,  raising  beams  and  eyebrows  with  his 
distinctive  style. 
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The  cover:  Art  and  high  technology  dovetail  in  a  painting  program 
written  by  Barbara  Meier  '83.  Her  computer  program  displays  on  the 
screen  a  blank  "sheet  of  paper, "  a  "palette, "  a  "brush, "  and  various 
options  for  painting  solid  areas,  lines,  and  translucent  hues.  A 
particular  drawing,  such  as  Meir's  Floral  composition  shown  in  the 
caver  inset,  can  be  saved  and  displayed  with  a  few  simple  commands. 
The  pointillistic  effect  serving  as  a  backdrop  on  the  cover  is  achieved 
by  treating  a  "core  dump"  of  the  program  as  a  painting.  Students 
work  on  color  graphics  programming  in  the  demonstration 
roomlgraphics  laboratory  in  the  computer  science  department's  neio 
Gould  Laboratory  (see  page  10).  Photographs  by  John  Foraste.  Cover 
design  by  Kathryn  de  Boer. 


NILE 
CRUISES 

17-DAY  600-MILE  NILE  CRUISES: 

19S3  Cairo  to  Assuan  departures  Jan  12. 
Feb  9.  Mar  9.  Apr  6.  Mav  4.  lun  1.  Auc 
31 .  Sep  2S.  Oct  26.  Nov  23.  Dec  21 . 
1983  .Assuan  to  Cairo  departures  |an  24. 
Feb  21.  Mar  21.. V  IS.  May  16.jun  13. 
Sep  12.  Oct  10.  Nov  7.  Dec  5.  1984 
dates  available  upon  request. 
Prices  from  S2.254  to  S2.773. 

HELLENIC 
CRUISES 

I4-D,AY  CRUISES  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.  ADRIATIC  AND 
BLACK  SEAS:  Departures  every  other 
Wednesday  from  March  30  through 
September  14.  1983.  itineraries  include 
Italy.  Yugoslavia.  Greece.  Egypt.  Turkey. 
Malta.  Tunisia.  Dalmatian  Coast. 
Bulgaria.  Romania,  and  USSR. 
Prices  from  $1,682  to  $3,458. 

ART 

TREASURE 

TOURS 

A  DEEPER  APPRECIAIION  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  TREASURES:  From 
European  tours  to  Italy.  France.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  the  rich  treasures  of 
India  and  the  Orient,  a  Swan  Tour  offers 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  country,  its 
culture  and  its  art.  Whether  a  Kenya 
Safari  or  a  visit  to  the  Great  Houses  and 
Gardens  of  Britain,  each  holiday  is  a 
unique  experience. 

Whether  you  choose  a  Nile  Cruise,  a 
Hellenic  Cruise,  or  an  Art  Treasure 
Tour,  a  Swan  Hellenic  holiday  will  be  an 
adventure  of  a  lifetime.  .\\\  programs  are 
accompanied  by  Guest  Lecturers, 
experts  in  their  fields,  who  will  share 
their  expertise  with  you  to  expand  your 
experience  of  each  place  visited. 

Send  for  our  full  color  brochures  on 
any  of  these  programs,  and  ]oin  a  Swan 


Hellenic 
Holiday  to 
Remember, 


Mffi^ 


EXPRINTER 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10110 
(212)  719-1200   (800)  22 1-1666  (OUT  of  STATE, 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


ROTC 

Editor:  I  must  lift  a  superb  quote  from 
Tom  Wolfe  writing  about  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  Controversy: 

"The  unspeakable  and  inconfessible 
goal  of  the  New  Left  on  the  campuses  had 
been  to  transform  the  shame  of  the  fearful 
into  the  guilt  of  the  courageous." 

Brown  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
erase  a  bit  of  the  shame  over  its  treatment 
of  ROTC.  As  a  witness  to  that  shame  and 
as  a  loyal  alumni  and  donor,  I  eagerly 
await  the  decision  on  ROTC. 

ALAN  R.  GOLDMAN  '60,  '71  Ph.D. 
Vicnnn.  Va. 

Editor:  Professor  Bray,  in  my  view, 
used  one  set  of  parentheses  too  nianv  in 
his  otherwise  reasonable  letter  in  the  Sep- 
tember BAM.  In  the  last  sentence  he  par- 
enthesizes the  word  "retired."  In  doing 
so,  does  he  shift  his  focus?  Is  Col.  Ander- 
son's status  now  in  question  rather  than 
his  letter's  content?  It  seemed  so  to  me. 

CHARLES  S.  QUINN,  Jr.  '72  M.A.T., 

Capt.,  USN  (Ret.) 

Newport,  R.l. 
Professor  Bray  wns  oiili/  iiidiciitiitg  that  Colo- 
nel Anderson  is  retired.  —  Editor 


'Buffoonery' 


Editor:  I  object  to  the  buffoonery 
paragraph  on  page  20  of  the  June/July 
issue  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Montldi/.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  process  which  stereo- 
types a  mother  as  "mystified"  and  the 
placement  of  such  words  under  our  famiK' 
photo.  What  objective  validation  con- 
cluded "mother"  instead  of  student,  unat- 
tached bystander,  etc.  .  .  .? 

The  buffoonery  paragraph  with  our 
family  photo  amounts  to  manipulation 
and  photographic  abuse.  I  urge  immediate 
correction . 

].  M.  GATES 
(Mrs.  Osly  ].  Gates) 
Portland,  Oreg. 
The  paragraph  referred  to  was  part  of  the  text 
in  the  story  about  Conunenccmcnt  in  that  issue 
and  referred  to  an  i>icident  during  the  proces- 
sion. By  the  accident  of  layout  it  fell  under  the 
picture  of  Mrs.  Gates  and  her  family,  hut  it 
had  nothing  to  do  loitli  the  picture,  which  ivas 
taken  al  another  time.  The  caption  for  the  four 
photographs  on  that  two-page  layout  is  on  page 
21.  The  BAM  regrets  that  Mrs.  Gates  was 


embarrassed  by  what  she  thought  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  photograph  with  the  paragraph  in 
question. —  Editor 

Research  on  Women 

Editor:  I've  just  read  Professor  Scott's 
reply  to  Timothy  Pratt's  letter  {BAM.  Sep- 
tember). Out  of  loyalty  to  Brown,  you 
shouldn't  have  printed  it.  We  don't  want 
people  to  think  Brown  professors  are  as 
unintelligent  as  Professor  Scott  sounded 
there. 

The  heart  of  her  argument  is  the  silly 
assumption  that  social  problems,  like  can- 
cer research,  must  be  tackled  bv  university 
research.  Now  nobodv  doubts  that  medi- 
cal research  must  be  done  in  universities 
(among  other  places).  But  the  analogy 
does  not  hold.  Social  problems  don't  yield 
to  the  same  kind  of  approach.  With  social 
problems  the  facts  are  usually  well 
known;  Professor  Scott  cites  several,  and 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 
■  nestled  among  [he  coconut  patms,  along  a 
"  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 
A    house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 
IP^  course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
^  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
A  very   special.    We  offer  a   warm,    leisurely. 
f^  "away-from-ii-all"   atmosphere,   as   well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat- 
ing;   windsurfing   and   trips   to   fishing   and 
i  boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
The   Inn   is  just  a  pleasant   walk   from   the 
— •  picturesque  18lh-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope   Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Caytf>a 


» 


I 


Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    ™ 

i 


nature  and  if  you  wisti  lo  escape  the  rigors  ol 
20iti-ceniury  urban  life  and  yel  retain  ttie 
comforts,  tiien  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 
ctiure.  or  teleptione  us  for  reservations  and 
information 


Ruth  Maury — 
Jerry  Whilelealher 


ABACO  ESN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


All  the  good  things 
you  don't  see 
make  what  you  do 
see  so  good. 


Hou-drd  Corbin.  Chairman  of  the  EJoard. 

In  the  quality  tailoring  of  a  suit,  most  of  the  things  that 
matter  most  are  under  the  lining  or  under  the  fabric. 
And  because  you  can't  see  them,  they  sometimes  get 
neglected  nowadays  — especially  when  next  quarter's 
earnings  are  likely  to  make  the  stockholders  wince. 
But  at  Corbin.  the  only  stockholders  who  wince  are  us. 
Corbin's  business  is  a  family  business. 
So  we  go  on  concentrating  on  those  good  things  you 
don't  see  —  because  three  general  ions  of  repu  tat  ion  rest 
on  them. 

As  in  a  collar  with  three  layers  of  fabric 
shaped  and  sewn  —  never  fused  or  glued;  as 
in  a  lapel  gently  contoured  with  eight  rows 
of  precise  inner  stitching. 
And  as  in  dozens  of  other  things  that 
matter-  from  finished  seams  and  basted 
i     -J    I   linings  to  extra  sewing  on  the  inside  for  a 
A     i'^i    soft  natural  shoulder  on  the  outside. 
^  ~~r-^   You  can't  see  them,  but  when  you  try  on  a 
I    J         Corbin  you'll  know  they're  all  still  there. 


There's  a  Corbin  behind  every  Corbin. 


Even  nowadays. 

After  all.  Corbin  is  in  the  business  of  making  the  finest 
clothing  for  the  money.  Not  the  cheapest  for  the  money. 
This  season's  selection  of  Corbin  natural-shoulder 
suits,  sport  coats  and  trousers  for  gentlemen  and  the 
Sonja  Corbin  collection  of  tailored  fashions  for  ladies 
are  now  featured  at  leading  clothing  stores—  in  an  unri- 
valled range  of  fine  fabrics  including  all  the  richness, 
comfort  and  quality  of  pure  wool. 
Some  of  those  fine  stores  are  listed  below.  For  the  one 
nearest  you,  write:  Corbin,  Ltd..  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10104. 


CORBIN^^ 

a  family-owned  business  devoted  to  quality 


PURE  NA/OOL 

The  sewn-  in  Wxilmark  label 

Is  your  assurance 

of  qualitv'-tested  fabrics  made  of 

the  world's  best , . ,  Pure  Wsoi. 


Atlanta  GA-Muse's  ■  Boston  MA- Han-'ardCcxjp  ■  Chicago  IL- Mark  Shale  •  Cleveland  OH  -  Bunce  Bros  ■  Denver  CO -Andrisen- Morton  Co  •  Hanover  NH -James 
Campion  ■  Kansas  City  MO- Mr  Guv  •  Milwaukee  WI-I3erman-Bach  Ltd  -  NewHavenCT-JFVess  -  New  Orleans  LA-Terrv&Jiiden  -  Newport  Beach  CA- At  Ease  • 
NcwYorkNY-FRTripler  -  Pittsburgji  PA- KounU&  Rider  ■  Princeton  lU- The  En^ish  Shop  •  Providence  RI  -  Harvey  Ltd.  Hillhoitse  Ltd  ■  Rochester  NY- WhUJock  Bros 
San  Francisco  CA- Flying  Scotsman  ■  Seattle  WA— Nordstrom  ■  Washington  DC-Geo[^etownUniversit\-Shop 


Take  a  4-day  getaway 
to  Williamsbutg  and  let  the  warm 
hospitality  ease  the  winter^  cold. 


At  this  time  of  year,  Colonial 
Williamsburg  tempts  you  not 
only  with  yesterday's  aelights,but 
with  lower  prices,  too. 

If  you  visit  between  Decem- 
ber 1, 1982  and  February  28, 
1983,  you  can  spend  four  days  ex- 
ploring the  historic  area  and  en- 
joy 3  nights,  3  breakfasts  and  3 
dinners  at  Williamsburg  Inn, 
Lodge  or  The  Motor  House  for 
only  $153.00  to  $244.50  per  per- 
son, double  occupancy 

Ask  your  travel  agent  about 
this  and  our  other  package  plans. 
Or  call  1-800-446-8956  toll-free. 
(1-800-582-8976  in  Virginia.) 

Then  spend  some  time 
where  even  the  prices  will  take 
you  back  to  the  past. 

■  COLONIAL 

VILLIAMSBIRI,    ilRGIf^i 


TRYALL  GOLF  AND  BEACH  CLUB. 
lAMAlCAS  LITTLE  3,000  ACRE  RESORT. 


-^^ft^C^^n^'*^ 


Rekindle  yourself  in  the  quiet  elegance  of  our  19th  century  Great 
House,  just  31  rooms  and  suites.  Or  in  the  privacy  of  secluded  villas 

Golf  on  our  18  seascaped  fairways  rolling  across  palm-studded 
terrain.  Enjoy  tennis  on  six  courts  where  fBl  WM 

sugar  cane  once  grew.  ■■KCESH 

Play  at  water  sports  along  our  beach  or  BB  wMBB  I 

in  our  pools.  Fish,  sail  and  ride  horses  in  m  "  '^SL^ 

the  serenity  of  Tryall's  tranquil  estate.  GOLF  AND  BEACH  CLUB 

Tryall.  So  little  with  so  much.  consuuyo 


HANOVER.  lAMAlCA 

travel  ageol  or  call  (800)  336-457 1 


any  newspaper  reader  could  add  more. 
These  facts  were  not  dug  out  bv  pro- 
fessors, but  bv  feminist  activists  and  their 
lawvers.  Unlike  cancer  research,  which  is 
based  in  universities,  the  front  line  of  the 
women's  movement  is  in  the  courts,  in 
corporate  board  rooms,  in  government, 
and  in  the  community.  Brown  got  closer 
to  the  front  lines  (on  the  wrong  side, 
alas!)  in  the  Lamphere  case  than  it  ever 
will  in  Professor  Scott's  research. 

I  have  no  idea  what  Professor  Scott's 
research  subject  is,  but  1  can  still  make 
that  last  statement  with  confidence, 
because  that's  the  way  it  has  always  been. 
College  research  almost  never  helps  social 
action.  What  research  studies  got  us  out 
of  Vietnam?  What  ones  led  to  the  success 
of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott?  To  the 
end  of  child  labor?  To  votes  for  women? 
College  students  and  professors  acting  as 
individuals  may  greatly  help  political  or 
social  causes,  e.g.,  the  Vietnam  protest; 
but  college  research?  Never!  If  Brown 
wants  to  spend  $418,000  to  help  women, 
you  should  hire  a  couple  of  lawyers  to  file 
suits  where  the  leaders  of  the  women's 
movement  think  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  Spending  it  for  research  will  not 
help  at  all,  and  it's  downright  dishonest  of 
Professor  Scott  to  suggest  otherwise. 

RALPH  SIZER  '64 
Providence 

Editor:  Although  hypocrisy  is  by  no 
means  dead  at  Brown  (or  anvw-here  else), 
I'm  glad  Ms.  Scott  troubled  to  answer  Tim 
Pratt's  letter.  If  I  had  been  exposed  to  the 
work  of  one  single  female  artist  or  art  pro- 
fessor during  my  studies  ('55-'59)  at 
Brown  and  RISD,  I  might  have  had  more 
tenacity  in  the  career  1  had  selected. 

FRANCES  DUCKETT  '59 

Cranbury,  N./. 

'Simply  wrong' 

Editor:  May  1  express  some  thoughts 
about  your  September  article  on  bulimia. 
Our  immediate  sensations  as  to  this  pig- 
ging-and-purging  are  disgust  with  the 
sordidness  and  pitv  for  the  persons  who 
cannot  resist  indulging  in  it.  So  far,  so 
good,  and  1  am  pleased  that  Brown's 
counseling  services  are  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate these  unfortunate  people. 

But  I  gather  that  not  every  overeater  is 
a  helpless  addict,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  and  still  is  an  element  of  choice 


RETIRE  IN  THE  SUNBELT 

-  Best  Golf  -  Best  Sailing 

-  Best  Fishing  -  Best  Hunting 

-  Best  Four  Season  Climate 

-  Intracoastal  Waterway 

Free  Brochure 

Betty  Halbritter  Spellman  '49 
Box  2384  -  B,  U.     New  Bern.  NO  28560 


BY    WALTER     COVELL     '38 

The  Brown  Fund 
Has  a  Challenge* 
for  you  .  .  . 


ACROSS 

1   Of  greatest  importcince 

(with  'top',  the  Brown 

Fund's  place  in 

Campaign) 
5  To the  University's 

future  (i.e.,  make  safe) 
9  Set  fire  to  Donor 

enthusiasm. 
10  The  next  decade  (see  5  A) 

12  Weather  reports  when 
Brown  Fund  makes  goal 

13  Main  artery,  as  in  giving 
from  the  heart 

14  Disciplines  aided  by 
your  donation 

16  Roll  (as  in  a  sweet  roll  of 

benefactors) 
19  Promises 
21  See  1 D 

24  Firm  reliance,  or  form 
for  a  Planned  Gift 

25  Guided  by  practical 
experience  (as  Annual 
Fund) 

27  Joyous  (the  occasion 
when  your  gift  is 
received  by  Brown) 

28  Most  courteous  (the 
Brown  Fund  solicitor) 

29  Decrease  (what  happens 
to  Brown's  financial 
problems  when  you 
donate) 


30  Speeder,  one  who 
quickly  sends  a  check 

DOWN 

1  With  21  A  and  22  D, 
fervent  request 

2  Equivalent  (welcome 
form  of  gift  to  Brown) 

3  Home  on  the  range 
(another  possible  cre- 
ative gift) 

4  Money  (Matthew  25: 15) 
6   Brown's  raison  d'etre 

7  i.e.  enjoyment  of  the  tax 
advantages  of  your  gift 
to  Brown  Fund 

8  Raises,  as  in  sights  of 
donors 

11   Singular  lamentation 
when  no  pledge  is 
received  (2  words) 

15  Military  command  (2 
words),  or  physiognomy 
when  you  donate  to 
Brown 

17  Malicious:  a  feeling 
unknown  to  Brown 
Fund  donors 
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18  With  24  A,  Planned  Gifts 

20  Kind  of  money  needed  to 
keep  the  Annual  Fund 
flowering 

21  Maintain:  the  objective 
of  the  Campaign  for 
Brown 

22  See  1  D,  two  words 

23  One  who  excites  feelings 
of  optimism  by  helping 
Brown 

26  Purpose  of  Campaign 
for  Brown,  the  Chal- 
lenge, and  this  puzzle: 
to money 


*The  $2  Million  Challenge  which  can  match,  double,  or  triple 
your  Brown  Fund  gift  in  '82-'83!  Nothing  'puzzling'  about 
that!  Details  of  the  Alumni/ae  Challenge  and  answer  to  the 
puzzle  available  by  writing  the  Brown  Fund,  Box  1 893, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  029 1 2. 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 
The  Brown  Fund  a  Priority 


What  you  like 

about  winter, 

you'll  love  about 

Woodstock  Inn. 

Tcrrifk'  skiing,  kir  instance,  at  Suicide 
Six  or  cmss-coLiiitn-  at  The  WooJstock 
Ski  Touring  Center. 
Paddle-tennis.  .A  sleigh-ride.  Or  a  stroll 
acn>ss  the  eoveivd  bridge  in  our 
landmark  Vermont  village.  (Hear  the 
Paul  Revere  bells  in  our  steeples.! 
Then,  the  warm  glow  of  Rockresoits  hos- 
pitalit\-.  The  patchwork  quilts.  Our  10-ft. 
fireplace.  .And  our  renowned  cuisine. 
.Ask  your  travel  agent,  too.  about  our 
Winter  Spoils  Plan.  Or  write  or  call 
toll-iVee  800-223-7637.  In  New  York 
State.  S00442-8198.  New  York  Citv 
212-586-4459. 


^^-¥oo(]^^i 


A  ROCKRESORT 


I 


Good  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 


F  you  re  having  a  meeting  in 
ProvicJence,  welt gtumvitee  you 
a  good  one. 

You  11  get  the  room  you 
want.  Set  up  the  way  you  want 
it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served 
on  time. 

Your  room  will  be  spruced 
up  while  you  re  at  lunch  or 
dinner 

And  your  bill  will  be  ready 
for  review  as  soon  as  you  re 
ready  to  leave. 

Whats  more,  if  something 
Isn  t  perfect,  you  won't  have  to 
pay  for  it,  (If  a  coffee  breaks 
two  minutes  late,  the  coffees 
on  us.  Or  if  a  meeting  room  s 
not  ready  on  time,  its  free!) 

If  this  sounds  good,  call  us 
aK  401)421-0700. 

The  Biltmore  Plaza,  Kennedy 
Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903, 

^LTMODE, 


and  of  free  will.  Thus,  another  response,  I 
have  to  say,  is  a  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
indignation,  and  even  outrage.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world,  America  is  a  paradise 
of  material  plenty,  especially  food.  And  in 
this  time  of  a  troubled  economy,  wide 
unemployment,  and  the  daunting  expen- 
ses of  education  or  reeducation,  life  in  a 
$12,t)00-a-vear  college  seems  both  attrac- 
tive and  enviable.  Yet  here  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  privileged  and  affluent 
choosing  to  stuff  themselves  only  to  throw 
up.  This  is  not  just  wasteful,  it  is  immoral. 

It  disturbs  me  that  such  behavior 
seems  to  be  excused:  "Doesn't  everybody 
do  it?"  "You  are  expected  to  be  thin."  "It's 
an  age-old  problem."  Certainly  it  is  Amer- 
ica's problem,  too,  where  images  and 
life-styles,  fatty  foods  and  tlashv  packages 
not  onlv  are  such  big  business  but  also 
provoke  their  equally  extreme,  expensive, 
and  dangerous-to-your-health  reactions. 
But  should  not  Brown,  a  community  of 
rational  people  dedicated  to  excellence, 
strive  in  this  respect  to  elevate  itself  above 
society  in  general? 

lust  to  show  compassion  to  the  vic- 
tims and  benign  lais.sez-faire  to  the  others 
is  not  quite  enough.  Perhaps  the  Pem- 
broke Center  for  Teaching  and  Research 
on  Women  could  study  what  appears  to 
underlie  the  bulimia  problem,  the  perva- 
sive myth  of  thin-is-beautiful.  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  addition  to  giving  the 
most  generous  sympathy  and  research, 
the  Brown  community  ought  to  come  out 
and  declare  that  the  voluntary  abuse  of 
food,  as  long  as  anyone  hungers  any- 
where, is  simply  wrong. 

CALEB  R.  WOODHOUSE  '54 

Little  Comptoit.  R.l. 

Kudos 

Editor:  Pembroke's  "Fabulous  Fiftieth" 
has  come  and  gone,  but  the  memories  lin- 
ger on.  Our  reunion  committee  has  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  all  the  Brown  adminis- 
trators who  helped  to  make  our  weekend 
successful  and  joyful. 

Nan  Tracy  was  the  perfect  coordina- 
tor, deftly  guiding  and  suggesting,  han- 
dling details,  but  never  directing  us  "old 
girls"  who  are,  admittedly,  somewhat  set 
in  our  ways.  The  entire  Alumni  Relations 
staff  offered  and  gave  fantastic  help  to  us. 
Mindy  Folsom  typed  and  re-typed  our 
twenty-seven-page  class  history,  never 
complaining  about  multi-changes  and 
last-minute  additions. 

Marty  Daggett  was  wonderfully  help- 
ful and  patient,  giving  advice  and  assis- 
tance down  to  the  last  wedge  of  melon. 
And  his  catered  meals  were  delicious  and 
beautifully  served.  Jan  Lutz  of  the  phys  ed 
department  unearthed  the  movie  of  our 
1930  Sophomore  Masque,  and  John  Ham- 
olsky  of  audio-visual  arranged  for  its 
showing  in  our  lounge.  George  Hender- 


Peter  Island 
offers  nothing. 

But  has  everything  for  those 

wanting  a  remote,  beautiful  and 

exclusive  Caribbean  resort. 


Peter  Island 

Hotel  and  Yactit  Harbour. Britisti  Virgin  Islands 

Call  your  travel  agent  Of 

David  B.  Mitchell  CCo|212|3711323 


CARIBBEAN 
YACHT  CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  or 
Morgan  bareboat  fleet — Virgin 
Islands — Antigua — Grenadines. 
Charters  tailored  to  your  party. 
Groups  of  2  to  12. 

Tel.  Lynn  Jachney  617-599-7990 
Box  583AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 
Toll  Free  800-225-2520 


ISLAND 
IS 


TO 


Thadts  why 

people  go  thera. 

Just  50  rooms,  suites 

and  cottages  on  5  miles 

of  beach.vSailing, 

-fishing.tennis, 

unwinding. 

lnconriparat>le- 


Winde^^r^efE,  Island 
ispartc;f  EJartherd, 
ttie  Bahamas. 

Call  your  traveJ  agent 

orAAanlynAllxecht  (203)661-3171  or  *vM^ 

Windermere  Island  Hotel  and  Oub 

lO  Rorchuc*.  Road.Greenwich.Cr  06830 


FLOATING  HOTELS  ON 
THE  CANALS  OF  FRANCE 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals  on 
tiotelboat!  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Relax  on  sundeck  or  cycle 
alongside  while  floating  through 
Burgundy.  Visit  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  chateaus.  Individuals  or 
chartergroup  (maximum-12).  Paris 
pickup.  HORIZON,  215  N.  75th, 
Belleville,  IL  62223.  800-851-3448 


son's  photographer  arrived  on  time — and 
his  picture  was  the  best  the  class  ever 
had. 

Charlie  Baldwin  planned  with  us  and 
conducted  a  beautiful  and  moving  memo- 
rial service.  Frederick  MacArthur  came  to 
our  little  service  to  play  a  lovely  organ 
prelude  and  accompaniment  to  hymns. 

In  these  days  of  unkept  promises, 
non-appearing  service  people,  and  unre- 
turned  phone  calls,  we  dared  not  expect 
too  much.  But  Brown  administrators  gave 
us  all  we  needed  and  more — helpful 
advice,  cooperation,  courteous  and 
efficient  service.  We  thank  them  all! 

KATHERINE  B.  JACKSON  '32 

(for  the  Pembroke  '32 

Reunion  Committee) 

Providence 


Kathy  Levin 
(continued) 


Editor;  The  responses  to  my  letter 
about  Kathy  Levin  (September  1982) 
amazed  me.  The  writers  were  so  busy 
with  ad  homuiew  pop-psychological  specu- 
lations about  how  "sad,  bitter,  and  lonely" 
I  must  be  to  hold  opinions  contrary  to 
theirs  that  they  didn't  bother  to  discuss 
the  only  two  points  I  actually  made — the 
aesthetic  judgment  that  the  poems  quoted 
weren't  very  good,  and  the  moral  judg- 


LLIXURY 

FIAIL  TOURS 

BY  PRIVATE  TRAIN 


Relive  the  romance,  mystery  and  elegance  of  the  Orient  Express  on  its  original 
routing  between  Paris  and  Istanbul. 
Board  our  beautifully  restored  1920s  luxury  train  for  a  memorable  12-day 
program  which  includes  festivities  and  off-train  excursions  en  route.  A  candlelit 
lunch  in  a  champagne  cellar.  A  Viennese  ball.  A  cruise  on  the  Bospon.is  Strait. 
Dinnerparties  in  asultans  palace  and  a  marquis'  chateau 
On  our  private  vintage  train,  enjoy  superb  cuisine,  complemented  by  fine 
wines  and  served  with  finesse.  Revel  in  the  personal  service  the  skilled  staff  of  27 
provides  our  98  pampered  passengers. 


Be  part  of  the  legend.  Celebrate  100  years  of  the  Orient  Express  with 
Society  Expeditions  in  1983. 

Spring  and  fall  departures.    12  or  18  Days  From  $4950. 


Society  Exped 


Dept  IL  723  Broadway  East, 
Seattle,  WA  98102 


itions\ 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Society  Expeditions  ORIENT  EXPRESS 
Please  forward  your  complete  itinerary 


Cilv/State/Zip 


''Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead!" 

Said  ADMIRAL  F'ARRAGUT  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

''Damn  the  taxes, 

m.ake  money  as  fast  as  you  can. " 

Says  SAM  SKURNICK  in  the  battle  for  investment  profits. 

The  price  paid  for  tax  avoidance  and  deferment  in  direct  costs, 
in  illiquidity,  and  in  questionable  future  benefits  may  be  too  high 
for  most  investors.  Short-term  gains  frequently  become  long-term 
losses.  I  welcome  di.ecretionary  accounts  whose  objectives  are 
simply  to  make  money  as  fast  as  they  can  and  as  much  as  they  can 
without  taking  unreasonable  risks.  Of  course  taxes  are  considered, 
but  market  considerations  take  priority.  There  are  no  management 
fees.  The  revised  maximum  tax  rate  of  20%  on  long-term  gains 
make  "genuine"  low  priced  stocks  especially  attractive  in  today's 
market. 

F^ormy  articles  "Genuine  Low-Priced  Stocks  For  Superior 
Capital  Appreciation"  and  "The  Stock  Market  Is  For  The 
Little  Man",  as  well  as  information  on  my  past  unique  perform- 
ance-related commission  rebate  programs,  send  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  No.  10  envelope  (37<P  postage)  to: 

SAM  SKURNICK 

Member  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

111  PROSPECT  STREET,  STAMFORD,  CT  06901 
(203)  327-2100  (212)  582-6175 

25  Years  of  investment  management,  without  fees,  through 
the  use  of  discretionary  accounts 

SIPC 


Ivy  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 

\\  c  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or  brochures.  All 
vou  need  do  to  recei\'e  this  material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers 
on  the  coupon  and  return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


/.  ABACO  //V/V— a  special  lite  style  on  a 
small,  tranquil.  Bahamian  island.  10  very 
private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Sea  of  Abaco.  Elegant  dinners 
and  tropical  buffet  lunch.  Snorkeling, 
scuba,  fishing,  sailing.  Circle  No.  1. 

:.  CARIBBEAN    YACHT  CHARTERS 

— cruise  the  \'irgin  Islands,  St.  Martin, 
Antigua,  Grenadines  aboard  a  private 
yacht  for  the  perfect  sailing  vacation  for 
you  and  your  party.  Circle  No.  2. 

3.  CHISA  SIGHTSEEING— s\\  Winter 
Special  tours  to  CHINA  that  are  more  af- 
fordable. For  a  two-vseek  cultural  lour  to 
five  Chinese  cities,  an  all-inclusive  land 
and  air  fare  from  San  Francisco  is  only 
$1,732 — budget  prices  at  full  value.  Circle 
No.  3. 

4.  COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG— 
take  a  4-day  "getaway"  to  the  liveliest 
18th  Century  town  in  America.  Stay  at  the 
five-star  Williamsburg  Inn,  Lodge,  or 
Motor  House.  Authentic  taverns  and  con- 
temporary restaurants  provide  distinctive 
meals  catering  to  every  taste.  Ask  for  this 
and  other  package  plans.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  HORIZON — start  in  Paris,  then  cruise 
the  beautiful  French  canals  on  a  hotel- 
boat.  Enjoy  superb  French  cuisine.  Visit 
picturesque  villages  and  chateaux.  Relax 
on  sundeck  or  cycle  alongside  while  float- 
ing thru  Burgundy.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  PETER  ISLAND  is  remote,  beautiful, 
and  exclusive.  You  can  sail,  fish,  scuba 
thru  shipwrecks,  ride,  play  tennis,  or  do 
nothing  and  enjoy.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  SOCIETY  EXPEDITIONS  ORIENT 
EXPRESS — relive  Europe's  most  opulent 
train  adventure.  Paris  to  Istanbul  aboard 


Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines 
626  Thurston  Avenue 
Ithaca,  NY  14850 


the  luxuriously  restored  1920's  train.  Ser- 
vice suited  to  the  standards  of  the  affluent 
traveler.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  SWAN  HELLENIC  CRUISES  & 
TOURS — Nile  Cruises,  Hellenic  Cruises, 
and  Art  Treasure  Tours,  all  accompanied 
by  guest  lecturers  drawn  from  univer- 
sities, galleries,  and  research  bodies  to  ex- 
pand your  experience  of  each  place  visit- 
ed. An  opportunity  to  gain  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  world's  treasures.  Circle 
No.  8. 

9.  TRA  VELEARN — adventure  in  learn- 
ing for  the  discriminating  traveler,  led  by 
specialists  familiar  with  the  people  and 
culture  of  the  countries  visited — 21  pro- 
grams on  five  continents.  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  TRYALL  GOLF  &  BEACH  CLUB 

— where  you  can  rekindle  yourself  in  the 
quiet  elegance  of  this  19th  Century  Great 
House,  just  31  rooms  and  suites,  or  in  the 
privacy  of  secluded  villas.  Tennis  on  its 
six  courts,  golf  on  its  18  skyscape  fair- 
ways, water  sports,  fishing,  sailing,  horse- 
back riding.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  HOTEL  & 
CLUB — hard  to  find,  but  incomparable 
to  unwind.  Miles  of  unbelievably  beauti- 
ful beaches.  Just  56  rooms  on  Eleuthera 
in  the  Bahamas.  Circle  No.  11. 

12.  WOODSTOCK  INN  &  RE- 
SORT— right  on  the  Village  Green  in 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  200-year-old  heri- 
tage, every  modern  comfort,  Rockresorts 
cuisine.  Seasonal  activities:  downhill  and 
cross-country  skiing,  ice  skating,  sleigh 
rides,  hiking,  golf,  tennis,  swimming, 
paddle  tennis,  and  more.  Ideal  for  meet- 
ings. Circle  No.  12. 


Bll 


Please  send  the  vacation/travel  information  corresponding  to  the  ni 
bers  I  have  circled: 

1        2        3       4        5       6       7       8       9        10        11        12 

Name  (please  prim) 

Address 

City State Zip 


ment  that  it's  patronizing,  hence  wrong, 
to  call  bad  poetry  good  poetrv  simply 
because  the  writer  is  old.  I  don't  want  to 
stoop  to  assuring  Mr.  Halzel  that  I'm  not 
sad,  bitter,  or  lonely,  but  it  may  interest 
Mr.  Gauyin  to  learn  that  1  know  plenty  of 
old  people  who  have  far  too  much  dignitv 
and  self-respect  to  need  or  want  pats  on 
the  head  for  mediocre  work. 

What  have  I  done  for  old  people 
lately?  Well,  I  did  a  lot— with  no  effect, 
unfortunately — to  try  to  help  the  late  Earl 
Spring,  the  78-year-old  man  in  Messrs. 
Gauvin  and  Halzel's  home  state  who  said 
he  wanted  to  live  but  had  his  dialysis  dis- 
continued because  his  family  wanted  his 
life  ended.  Since  you're  so  concerned 
about  the  old,  Messrs.  Gauvin  and  Halzel, 
why  not  join  the  Gray  Panthers?  Old  peo- 
ple really  don't  need  you  to  assure  them 
of  their  own  worth  {and  isn't  it  patroniz- 
ing of  you  to  think  they  do?).  But  they 
could  use  your  help  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights,  guaranteed  medical  care,  and 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

DIANA  F.  ACKERMAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Sorry,  lacrosse  fans 

Editor:  The  caption  tor  the  photo  on 
page  62  of  vour  September  1982  issue 
erroneously  identifies  the  celebration  in 
progress  as  a  reception  after  the  Alumni 
Rugby  Game.  The  photo  actually  portrays 
the  annual  rites  of  renewal  which  fol- 
lowed the  Alumni  Lacrosse  Game.  The 
difference  should  have  been  obvious  to 
vou.  Rugby  players  rarely  achieve  the 
le\el  of  sartorial  splendor  routinelv  exhib- 
ited bv  lacrosse's  great  and  one-time 
greats.  An  apology  is  in  order  to  all 
Brown  lacrosse  players  and  fans. 

ROCK  SINGEWALD  '7; 

Providence 


Yes,  there  is 


Editor:  Actually,  there  appears  to  be 
NO  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  BAM;  else 
how  could  vou  not  correct  in  Anne  M.  Ste- 
phany's  letter  {BAM,  September,  page  6) 
the  glaringly  incorrect  use  of  the  nomina- 
tive pronoun  "we"  (next-to-last  word  of 
letter)? 

The  pronoun  should  be  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
join.  ".  .  .join  lis  vivisectionists." 

How  glad  I  was  to  learn  in  the  P.S. 
that  she  was  not  a  Brown  graduate. 

Please  be  more  vigilant,  more  fastidi- 
ous in  printing  our  language. 

DALE  H.  CALI 
Rock-cille.  Md. 
Letters  to  the  editor,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  are 
not  edited  to  improi'c  the  writer's  use  of  the 
language.  Only  misstatements  of  fact  are  cor- 
rected.— Editor 


Gentlemen 
Under  the  Elms 


mtlemen  Undei  the  Elms  is  a  tribute 
eleven  of  Brown's  most  colorful  and 
teresting  professors  of  the  recent 
St.  Written  by  Jay  Barry  '50,  this 
.ndsomely-designed  book  includes 
6  pages,  more  than  70  photographs 
id  illustrations,  and  is  printed  on  the 
lest  archival  paper. 


Special  Christmas  Offer 


For  those  who  order  prior  to  Christmas, 
copies  of  Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms 
will  be  autographed  by  the  author  and 
by  the  three  living  professors  who  are 
included  in  Jay  Barry's  new  book — Pat 
Kenny,  Richard  Parker,  and  I.J.  Kapstein. 

To  ensure  delivery  before  the  holiday, 
your  autographed  copy  of  Gentlemen 
will  be  mailed  first  class. 


'It  was  a  joy  to  read  Gentlemen  Under 
the  Elms.  This  beautifully-written 
book  brought  back  so  many  happy 
memories  and  made  them  live  again. 
The  biographies  are  folksy,  and  color- 
ful, and  lively.  Also,  for  those  who 
didn't  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
these  eleven  interesting  Gentlemen — 
well,  they  can  now,  thanks  to  this 
book." 

Ruth  Hussey  Longenecker  '33 
Carlsbad,  Calif. 


' '  Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms  taught 
me  so  much  more  than  I  had  known 
about  these  eccentric  and  dynamic 
personalities.  It  is  such  a  sensitively 
written  work.  What  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  Brown  and  to  the  people  who  made 
it  great.  It  is  an  important  testimony — 
it  is  all  and  more  than  one  could  have 
hoped  for.  Congr adulations  on  this 
opus  magnum." 


Martha  S.  Joukowsky  '57 
New  York  City 


'Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms  captures 
the  unique  personality  of  some 
memoriable  teachers  and  the  escence 
of  what  makes  a  great  institution  a  life- 
long experience.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  pleasure  and  opportunity  to  study 
under  many  of  these  fine  Gentlemen 
will  long  remember  their  contributions 
to  our  own  lives.  Jay  Barry  has  pre- 
served those  wonderful  memories 
with  his  warm,  vivid,  and  humorous 
writing." 


Curvin  J.  Trone  Jr.  '50 
Pheonix,  Arizona 


'I  have  just  finished  reading  Gentle- 
men Under  the  Elms.  The  book 
somehow  manages  to  outline  the  great- 
ness of  those  Gentlemen  while 
depicting  them  as  real  human  beings." 


Cy  Flanders '18 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


IN  THE  NEWS: 


Computer  Science's 
unprecedented  growth 


"We're  thinking  of  applying  for 
inclusion  in  the  Giiiniiess  Book  of  World 
Records,"  said  Andries  van  Dam, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science.  Van  Dam,  who  came  to 
Brown  in  1965  when  computer  science 
was  a  new  area  in  applied  mathemat- 
ics, not  yet  a  separate  department, 
beamed  at  some  150  celebrants  gath- 
ered in  the  Foxboro  Auditorium  of  the 
brand-new  Gould  Laboratory  on 
Thayer  Street.  This  computer  science 
facility,  van  Dam  explained,  must 
surely  have  been  planned  and  built  in 
record  time. 

"In  February  1981,  we  were  peti- 
tioning the  administration  to  seek  fund- 
ing for  this  facility.  We  achieved  occu- 
pancy in  September  1982 — that's  just 
eighteen  months  from  conception  to 
completion." 

The  centerpiece  of  the  new  com- 
puter science  laboratory — actually  a 
wing  adjoining  a  three-story  house  on 
the  corner  of  Thaver  and  George 
Streets  that  became  the  department's 
headquarters  in  1979 — is  the  Foxboro 
Auditorium.  A  spacious  room  with 
sloping  tiers  of  seats,  worktables,  and 
computers,  it  represents  the  first  learn- 
ing environment  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  van  Dam  says.  It  is  similar  to  a 
language  laboratory:  Students  and 
instructor  can  communicate  while  stu- 
dents work  on  individual  computer 
workstations  during  class. 

Integral  to  the  environment's  effec- 
tiveness are  seventeen  powerful  graph- 
ics-based computer  workstations  manu- 
factured by  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  of 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  Although 
each  compact  workstation  is  about 
one-third  as  powerful  as  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  VAX  11/780 
(the  computer  used  by  the  entire 
department  for  most  of  its  research), 
each  one  provides  the  resource-sharing 
advantages  of  a  large  central  system. 


thanks  to  a  high-speed  network  that 
links  them  and  allows  sharing  of  pro- 
grams and  data,  as  well  as  classroom 
interaction. 

The  computer  science  facility  is 
another  milestone  for  a  department 
that,  in  keeping  with  national  trends,  is 
enjoying  unprecedented  popularity  and 
productivity.  Some  1,440  students  took 
courses  in  computer  science  last  year, 
and  fifty  June  graduates  majored  in  the 
field.  The  faculty  has  increased  from 
five  members  ten  years  ago  to  eleven 
today,  with  a  fulltime  research  staff  of 
five  and  several  dozen  graduate  and 
undergraduate  research  and  teaching 
assistants.  Since  last  year,  graduate 
student  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled,  from  twenty-five  students  to 
fifty-eight.  Office  and  laboratory  space 
for  computer  science,  which  received 
departmental  status  just  three  years 
ago,  also  has  been  more  than  doubled 
with  the  completion  of  the  wing. 
"Yet,"  van  Dam  notes,  "space  prob- 
lems are  again  looming,  since  the  com- 
plex already  is  completely  filled." 

The  new  Gould  Laboratory  owes  its 
name  to  Gould  Inc.,  an  Illinois-based 
electronics  company  whose  Gould  Inc. 
Foundation  is  contributing  $500,000 
over  five  years  toward  the  facility's 
construction  costs.  Gould  operates 
more  than  100  manufacturing  and 
research  and  development  facilities  in 
more  than  twelve  countries,  developing 
and  marketing  electronic  systems  and 
components.  "With  the  continuing 
rapid  growth  of  the  computer  indus- 
try," said  Gould  Vice  President  John  A. 
Blaeser,  "we  believe  that  high-technol- 
ogy companies  need  to  increase  their 
support  of  efforts  like  the  intensive 
program  Brown  has  instituted."  The 
Foxboro  Company  of  Foxboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  specializes  in  process 
control  systems,  often  aided  bv  com- 
puter graphics,  contributed  another 


$150,000  over  four  years  toward  con- 
struction costs.  Both  gifts  become  part 
of  the  total  funds  raised  toward  the 
Campaign  for  Brown's  goal. 

Research  activity  in  the  computer 
science  department  also  recei\'ed  a 
boost  with  the  announcement  in  June 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  had  awarded  Brown  and  four 
other  universities  this  vear  major 
grants  supporting  coordinated  experi- 
mental research  over  fi\e  years.  Bro\vn 
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will  receive  $2.7  million  over  the 
five-year  period  for  equipment,  staff, 
and  faculty  research  time.  Computer 
science  faculty  and  graduate  students 
will  be  developing  methods  of  repre- 
senting information  and  interacting 
with  it  graphically  on  personal  work- 
stations, many  with  high-quality  color 
graphics  capabilities. 

Van  Dam  noted  that  the  NSF  hopes 
the  grants  will  "help  top  [university] 
computer  science  departments  compete 


with  industry  in  attracting  good  peo- 
ple." Many  computer  scientists,  he 
said,  have  left  academic  positions  due 
to  a  lack  of  good  equipment  and  com- 
petitive salaries.  For  example,  he  said, 
persons  in  their  mid-twenties  with  new 
Ph.D.'s  can  expect  to  earn  about  20- 
to-30-percent  less  at  Brown  than  in 
industry.  The  only  advantages  Brown 
can  offer  over  employment  in  industry, 
van  Dam  said,  are  contact  with  bright 
students  and  the  freedom  to  study  any- 


The  Foxhoro  Auditorium  is  the  centerpiece 
of  the  iieu'  computer  science  laboratory. 

thing  of  interest.  By  providing  the 
department  with  state-of-the-art  hard- 
ware, the  NSF  grant  will  help  keep 
Brown  on  a  more  equal  footing  in  a 
competitive  market. 

The  combination  of  recent  successes 
in  securing  funding  and  new  facilities 
and  a  notably  balmy  Indian  summer 
afternoon  contributed  to  the  festive  air 
at  the  Gould  Laboratory's  official  open- 
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ing  and  dedii.Mtion  on  October  6. 
Department  facultv,  staff,  and  students 
mingled  with  donors  and  other  guests 
on  the  patio  facing  Thaver  Street  out- 
side the  new  building.  Many  clustered 
around  a  long  table  holding  trays  filled 
with  ice,  on  top  of  which  reposed 
freshlv-opened  ovsters  and  cooked 
shrimp.  Others  drifted  inside  to  tour 
computer  science's  new  home,  taking 
in  the  Foxboro  Auditorium  with  its 
rows  of  new  Apollos,  a  corridor  lead- 
ing to  several  new  offices  for  staff,  and 
a  windowless  interior  laboratory 
straight  out  of  the  space  age,  where 
students  demonstrated  the  latest  in 
color  graphics  programming.  Some 
ventured  to  the  basement  to  see  the 
new  IBM  4341  mainframe,  given  to  the 
department  as  part  of  a  research  con- 
tract with  IBM,  and  a  new  VAX,  given 
under  a  similar  arrangement  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 

In  the  auditorium.  President  How- 
ard Swearer  opened  the  formal  cere- 
monv  bv  saluting  the  computer  scien- 
tists who  had  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  the  new  facility  a  reality.  He  gave 
a  special  nod  to  Trustee  Frank  Wezniak 
'54,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts:  "If 
Andy  van  Dam  is  the  maestro  of  this 
operation,"  Swearer  said,  "then  Frank 
Wezniak  is  the  impresario.  He's  one  of 
those  trustees  who  goes  out  and  gets 
things  done." 

Professor  John  Savage,  one  of  the 
department's  founding  fathers,  praised 
his  colleagues:  "We're  really  a  team  in 
this  department."  He  noted  that 
Brown's  computer  science  faculty  had 
been  rated  among  the  top  fifteen  in  the 
nation  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education.  In  a  final  salute  to 
donors.  President  Swearer  mentioned 
the  Scottish  definition  of  gratitude — 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  possibilities 
afforded  by  the  new  facility:  "A  lively 
expectation  of  things  to  come." 

Several  weeks  later,  activity  at  the 
Gould  Laboratory  had  settled  into  a 
quieter,  but  steady,  pace.  The  Foxboro 
Auditorium  stood  ready  for  its  first 
class,  scheduled  for  early  November. 
Students  clustered  in  the  demonstra- 
tion roora  color-graphics  laboratory, 
their  fingers  flying  over  keyboards  on 
familiar  Zenith  Z-19  terminals  con- 
nected to  the  VAX  or  more  elaborate 
graphic  systems  such  as  the  newest 
stand-alone  Apollo  computer  with 
high-resolution  color  displav. 

In  an  office  off  the  corridor.  Marc 
Brown  '80,  '82  Sc.  M.  sat  between  his 


Guiding  the  department's  growth  is  chairman  Andnes  van  Dam. 


Zenith  and  his  Apollo  and  talked  about 
the  advantages  of  the  new  facility. 
"This  unit,"  Brown  said,  gesturing 
toward  the  humming  Apollo,  which 
resembles  a  small  portable  dishwasher, 
"has  about  half  the  power  that  the 
entire  IBM  computer  had  when  I 
started  at  Brown  seven  years  ago." 
Now  a  programmer/analyst  on  the 
computer  science  department  staff. 
Brown  has  spent  much  of  the  past  two 
years  developing  instructional  software 
for  the  new  Apollos.  Creating  the 
instructional  laboratory  was  a  depart- 
ment-wide effort.  Professors  van  Dam, 
Robert  Sedgewick,  and  Thomas  W. 
Doeppner,  Jr.,  procured  funding  for 
the  project  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  1979.  Undergraduates 
and  graduate  students  wrote  prototype 
software  on  the  VAX  and  demon- 
strated it  to  a  number  of  computer-in- 
dustry visitors,  among  whom  was  a 
group  from  Apollo.  After  the  Apollos 
arrived,  students  and  faculty  wrote 
more  prototype  software,  most  recently 
the  production  software  for  the  Fox- 
boro Auditorium  environment. 

Brown  led  the  way  into  the  audito- 
rium and  sat  comfortably  before  one  of 
the  workstations.  One  of  the  key  com- 
ponents of  the  programming  is  the 
"window  manager,"  a  software  design 
that  allows  users  to  divide  their  work- 
station screens  into  several  indepen- 
dent sections.  Brown  demonstrated 
this.  "Just  as  different  parts  of  a  desk 
top  can  be  used  for  different  things," 
he  explained,  typing  instructions  rap- 
idly, "a  computer  can  be  much  more 


effective  with  these  windows.  Each 
window  can  hold  information  from  a 
separate  program  or  datafile."  On  the 
screen,  a  rectangular  space  was  defined 
on  the  upper-right  portion  and  a 
smaller  square  to  the  upper  left,  with 
another  larger  space  defined  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  screen.  "You  can 
use  one  window  for  communicating 
with  the  professor,  a  second  for  editing 
your  program,  and  a  third  for  running 
the  program  and  seeing  the  output. 
They  are  so  separate,  you  can  have  dif- 
ferent type  fonts  on  each."  He  tvped  in 
"Old  English,"  and  the  upper-right 
window  filled  with  elegant  calligraphic 
characters  reminiscent  of  old  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  "You  can  change 
the  size  and  location  of  the  windows, 
and  you  can  overlap  them,  like  papers 
on  a  desk." 

Beside  the  podium  at  the  front  of 
the  auditorium  stood  the  instructor's 
Apollo  computer  and  screen.  "This 
setup  doesn't  replace  the  teacher," 
Brown  stressed.  "It  complements  him 
and  gives  him  revolutionary  new- 
tools."  Instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
time  on  Brown's  central  IBM  computer 
to  work  through  concepts  introduced 
in  classroom  lectures,  computer  science 
students  can  experiment  with  them  as 
the  class  proceeds  and  receive  helpful 
guidance  from  instructors,  who  can 
link  instantly  to  each  terminal  to  moni- 
tor progress.  Homework  assignments 
will  be  given  for  nighttime  use  of  the 
teaching  lab  and  also  on  the  central 
IBM  computer,  Brown  said,  so  that 
"concepts  learned  in  the  classroom  are 
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The  Gould  Laboratory  is  on  Thayer,  facing  the  Refectory. 


further  reinforced. 

"Wfien  we  have  enough  of  these 
machines,"  Brown  added,  "a  much 
larger  amount  of  material  can  be  taught 
in  one  semester.  I  personally  think  that 
in  a  couple  of  years  the  price  of  this 
hardware  will  come  down  so  dramati- 
cally the  whole  campus  will  be  popu- 
lated with  them."  The  computer  sci- 
ence department  intends  to  keep  up 
with  advances  in  computer  technology; 
!  there  are  plans  to  acquire  more  work- 
stations next  year — computers  that  will 
have  shrunk  to  desktop  size  (about  the 
size  of  a  breadbox),  opening  up  more 
space  now  occupied  by  the  dishwash- 
er-sized floor  units,  and  adding  work- 
stations beyond  the  four  auditorium 
rows  now  equipped  with  them. 

The  teaching  lab.  Brown  said,  is 
considered  to  be  in  a  prototype  stage 
this  semester.  It  is  being  used  for  por- 
tions of  CS  11,  CS  21,  and  CS  191. 
Eventually,  he  said,  all  sections  of  all 
computer  science  courses  will  use  it  to 
some  extent. 

Brown  typed  in  another  instruction, 
and  the  Apollo  screen  lit  up  with  a 
maze.  This  version  of  a  popular  video 
game,  he  said  with  a  smile,  was  cre- 
ated by  students  as  a  final  project  for 
their  computer  graphics  course  last 
spring.  One  of  the  game's  moving 
characters  sported  headgear  that 
looked  suspiciously  like  a  mortarboard, 
and  a  wide  grin.  "That's  a  senior  who's 
just  graduated,"  Brown  noted. 

Then  Marc  Brown  looked  around 
him  at  the  big,  carpeted  auditorium,  at 
the  sleek  Apollo  machines,  in  the  Uni- 


versity's ultra-modern  computer  facil- 
ity. "It  seems  like  it  would  be  a  lot 
more  fun,"  he  said  somewhat  wistfully, 
"to  be  a  freshman  now  than  it  was 
seven  years  ago."  A.D. 

THE  BROWN  FUND: 

Challenging  alumni 
to  answer  "yes" 

Can  fifteen  alumni  and  one  founda- 
tion set  another  new  record  for  annual 
giving  to  the  Brown  Fund?  Not  by 
themselves,  probably,  but  then  that  is 
the  whole  point  of  this  year's  $2-mil- 
lion-plus  challenge:  Participation  by 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends  will  carry 
the  day. 

This  year's  Brown  Fund  goal  of  $5 
million  is  the  largest  ever  set  forth  in 
the  history  of  the  University's  annual- 
giving  program.  Led  by  Artemis  ('55) 
and  Martha  Sharp  ('58)  Joukowsky, 
who  last  year  sparked  Brown  Fund  giv- 
ing with  a  $1 -million  challenge  gift,  the 
sixteen  challengers  have  pledged  $2.1 
million  in  hopes  that  last  year's 
record-breaking  Fund  total  of  $4.3  mil- 
lion will  be  surpassed. 

The  1982-83  challenge  program  was 
born  last  May,  when  the  Campaign 
Select  Committee  met  to  announce  that 
last  year's  challenge  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. Eva  Gergora,  the  peppery  director 
of  the  Brown  Fund,  seems  to  bask  in 
the  memory:  "Art  Joukowsky  got  up  to 
speak,  and  he  thanked  everyone  for 
their  hard  work,"  she  recalls.  "Then  he 
said  that  he  and  Martha  were  so 


appreciative,  they  had  decided  to  give 
another  half-a-million  dollars  for  a  chal- 
lenge during  the  upcoming  year." 
When  the  glow  subsided,  she  and 
other  Brown  Fund  officers  began  plan- 
ning a  strategy. 

"We  wondered  how  best  to  lever- 
age $500,000,"  Gergora  says,  "We 
decided  that  what  we  realh/  needed 
was  a  $2-million  challenge."  Within  a 
few  months  other  donors  had  agreed 
to  join  the  challenge  effort,  many  of 
them  alumni  who  consistently  have 
been  giving  to  Brown  at  the  six-figure 
level. 

In  addition  to  the  Joukowskys,  the 
challengers  are  Kip  H.  Cohen  '50,  Ste- 
phen R.  Ehrlich  '55,  Wendell  R.  Erick- 
son  '19,  the  Forbes  Foundation,  George 
S.  Gordon  '47,  John  P.  Hansen  '59,  H. 
Anthonv  Ittleson  '60,  W.  Duncan 
MacMilian  '45,  Bernard  R.  '48  and  Beth 
(Becker)  '51  Pollock,  Steven  Robert  '62, 
Philip  E.  Sacknoff  '39,  Melvin  M.  Swig 
'39,  and  an  alumnus  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous. 

The  challengers  will  match  doUar- 
for-dollar  any  new  or  increased  unre- 
stricted gift  of  $100,  match  two-for- 
one  gifts  of  $500  or  more,  and  match 
three-for-one  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more. 

In  brochures  and  other  materials, 
the  Campaign  for  Brown  logo  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  slogan,  "The  Brown  Fund 


Davies  Bisset  III  '85  makes  a  Brown  Fund  call . 


.  .  .  ami  so  does  Henry  D.  Sharpe  jr.  '45. 

a  Priority."  There  are  simple  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  First,  gifts  to  the  annual 
fund  are  unrestricted  and  may  be  used 
by  Brown  to  meet  urgent  operating 
needs.  Such  funds  provide  flexibility  in 
a  time  when  the  University  is  facing 
cuts  of  up  to  5  percent  in  many  depart- 
mental budgets. 

"The  S5  million  we  hope  to  raise  in 
this  year's  Brown  Fund  represents  the 
income  on  SlOO  million  of  endow- 
ment," Gergora  points  out.  "Brown  has 
an  ongoing  need  for  current  funds,  so 
the  Brown  Fund  is  like  a  'living  endow- 
ment.' That's  why  it's  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Campaign." 

Second,  a  major  Campaign  goal  has 
been  to  raise  Brown's  ongoing  level  of 
support  from  alumni  and  friends. 
While  as  a  body  Brown  alumni  have 
been  generous — ranking  third  or  fourth 
in  percentage  of  alumni  who  give  in 
the  Ivy-M. I. T. -Stanford  conference 
— their  level  of  giving  (total  dollars) 
was  the  lowest  in  that  group  until  last 
year,  when  it  moved  up  to  next-to- 
lowest.  "Compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
conference,"  Gergora  says,  "Brown  has 
a  long  way  to  go." 

Challenge  programs  provide  a  spe- 
cial incentive  for  alumni  to  give  more 
than  ever  before,  but  even  with  this 
year's  S2-million  challenge  the  Brown 
Fund  faces  a  monumental  task.  In  1971 
Brown  alumni  gave  less  than  a  million 
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dollars  to  the  annual  fund.  By  1981, 
I  hat  figure  rose  to  $3.3  million.  Then, 
in  1982,  "we  literally  raised  an  addi- 
tional $1  million,"  Gergora  says.  "And 
now  we're  asking  alumni  to  take 
another  big  leap  forward." 

The  Brown  Fund  staff  is  taking  an 
aggressive  approach.  "As  part  of  every 
'ask'  in  the  Campaign,"  Gergora 
explains,  "we  solicit  support  for  the 
Brown  Fund  for  unrestricted  pur- 
poses." A  flyer  about  the  challenge  was 
sent  this  fall  to  all  alumni  and  many 
parents.  "There  isn't  anybody  not 
being  asked  to  support  the  Brown 
Fund,  at  any  level,"  she  says. 

Parents  as  well  as  alumni  will  be 
contacted  to  help  the  Brown  Fund 
reach  its  goal.  This  year's  chairman  of 
the  Parents  Committee  is  Frank  Wil- 
liams, a  Yale  graduate  and  Brown 
grandparent  who,  Gergora  says,  "is  so 
impressed  with  Brown."  Last  year 
parents  gave  $312,000  to  the  Fund;  this 
year  Williams  has  set  a  $500,000  goal. 
"He  feels  that  parents  represent  10  per- 
cent of  the  Brown  constituency,"  says 
Gergora,  "so  they  should  contribute  10 
percent  of  our  goal." 

More  than  2,000  volunteers  sup- 
plement the  development  staff's 
efforts,  many  of  them  by  participating 
in  regional  phonathons.  As  was  the 
case  last  year,  some  seventy-five  pho- 
nathons are  scheduled,  with  the  hope 
that  even/one  will  be  contacted  and 
"given  the  opportunity  to  support 
Brown,"  Gergora  says.  On  campus, 
students  help  out,  too.  "We  have  at 
least  ten  students  at  every  phonathon," 
Gergora  says.  Marshalled  by  the  Stu- 
dents Campaign  for  Brown  Committee, 
the  student  volunteers  represent  a 
variety  of  campus  groups — fraternities, 
clubs,  teams — as  well  as  individuals. 

"The  students  are  fantastic.  Alumni 
like  talking  to  them  and  hearing  about 
what's  happening  on  campus.  This 
year,"  Gergora  adds,  "we're  going  to 
have  them  tackle  the  toughest  job;  call- 
ing people  who  have  little  or  no  history 
of  giving  to  Brown." 

When  the  Campaign  for  Brown  was 
launched  five  years  ago,  planners  pro- 
jected that  the  Brown  Fund  would  pro- 
vide $14.6  million  of  the  total  $158  mil- 
lion goal.  "We've  already  exceeded 
that,"  Gergora  says  proudly,  "and  we'll 
exceed  $17  million  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  During  this  campaign,  the  Brown 
Fund  has  quadrupled  Brown's  base  of 
support.  It's  fantastic  that  alumni  have 
responded  so  favorably." 


Why  had  the  level  of  giving  been  si 
low  previously?  "We  never  really  went 
out  and  nsked!"  Gergora  says  vehe- 
mently. This  year,  with  $5  million  to  be 
raised  by  June,  there  will  be  asking 
aplenty.  The  $2-million  challenge,  it  is 
hoped,  will  insure  a  resounding 
affirmative  answer.  A.D 

UPDATE: 

The  UEL:  A  "blueprint 
for  the  future" 

Short  of  being  a  self-cleaning  house 
the  Urban  Environmental  Laboratory 
(UEL)  has  a  number  of  virtues  to 
recommend  itself.  The  UEL  (BAM. 
November  1981)  boasts  a  solar  green- 
house to  raise  food  for  the  occupants, 
super  insulation  to  cut  down  heating 
bills,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  living  lab- 
oratory, where  students  will  live  and 
conduct  experiments  in  urban  self-reli- 
ance. Although  it's  not  ready  for  stu- 
dent habitation  and  won't  be  until  the 
second  semester,  there  are  signs  of 
what  an  amazing  place  the  UEL  is 
going  to  be  when  it  grows  up. 

Conceived  by  the  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  in  1980,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  there  is  a 
response  to  rising  energy  and  home 
construction  costs,  the  UEL  has  pro- 
vided students  the  opportunity  to  get 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  renovation. 
Students  participated  in  the  design, 
choice  of  materials,  and  construction, 
and  will  take  part  in  monitoring  and 
experimentation  once  the  house  is 
complete.  One  student  commented: 
"Working  on  the  UEL  was  a  distinct 
break  from  studying.  .  .it  freshens  yoi: 
up." 

Ed  Mitchell  '84,  an  art  history  maji 
and  one  of  eleven  summer  interns  wh 
worked  on  the  UEL,  took  a  tour  grouj 
of  seven  curious  people  and  one  BAM 
writer  on  assignment  through  the 
house  one  hot  afternoon.  The  inside  o 
the  house  was  pleasantly  cool,  aided 
by  the  super  insulation  that  had  been 
installed.  On  another  (cool)  afternoon, 
the  house  was  toastv,  even  without  th 
heat  on.  "The  house  had  no  insula- 
tion," Mitchell  told  us.  "It  was  in 
pretty  bad  shape."  (Prior  to  its  current 
incarnation  as  environmental  proto- 
type, the  UEL  had  been  the  Lucian 
Sharpe  Carriage  House,  and  how  muc 
insulation  do  buggies  need?)  Indoor 
furnishings  were  sparse,  limited  to  on 
wood  stove  that  probably  won't  be 
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UEL  Director  (and  professor)  HaroUi  Ward  stands  on  the  roof  of 


used  very  often  because  indoor  pollu- 
tion is  such  a  hazard  in  the  UEL  and  to 
piles  of  insulation.  Wall  hangings 
included  an  industrial  first-aid  kit  and  a 
bottle  of  eyewash. 

"The  house  is  a  model,"  said 
Mitchell,  "that  will  show  the  maximum 
of  what  can  be  done  in  urban  envi- 
ronment. We  also  hope  the  UEL  will 
become  a  resource  for  the  community; 
we  plan  to  have  a  hotline  so  that  peo- 
ple can  call  in  and  ask  us  how  best  to 
do  renovations  that  are  environmen- 
tally sound." 

Mitchell  pointed  out  the  solar 
greenhouse,  whose  panels  are  double- 
glazed  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight.  He  showed  where 
the  computer  was  going  to  be  installed 
to  monitor  air  quality  and  temperature. 


among  other  things,  and  took  us 
upstairs  to  show  where  the  five  stu- 
dent residents  will  live  once  the  UEL  is 
ready  for  them.  "The  students  will 
probably  be  chosen  by  some  kind  of 
lottery,"  he  explained.  "And  they  will 
have  to  sign  a  social  contract  agreeing 
to  the  lifestyle  here."  Certain  shampoos 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  UEL  sys- 
tem are  verbotcn,  for  instance,  and  peo- 
ple will  not  be  able  to  smoke  inside 
because  of  indoor  air  pollution.  The 
student  rooms  aren't  luxurious,  but 
two  of  the  singles  have  lofts.  The  bath- 
room is  the  size  of  two  postage  stamps, 
and  includes  a  toilet  that  uses  only  a 
gallon  of  water  for  each  flush  (as 
opposed  to  the  standard  five)  and  a 
tiny  shower. 

Outdoors,  the  UEL  has  staked  out 


his  nrw  laboratory,  which  is  on  Angell  betiveen  TJiayer  and  Broion. 


enough  land  to  plant  an  orchard,  with 
dwarf  trees,  and  there  are  plans  to  put 
in  a  garden  where  the  dwellers  would 
be  able  to  grow  a  good  portion  of  their 
food.  Unfortunately,  the  University 
hasn't  been  able  to  relinquish  the  land 
for  the  garden,  which  is  currently  an 
employee  parking  lot.  The  UEL  also 
plans  to  provide  recycle  bins  for  paper, 
aluminum,  and  glass  for  the  University 
community  to  use. 

It  isn't  often  that  laymen  can  see  an 
experiment  in  the  works.  The  UEL  is  a 
long-term  experiment  that  bears  the 
promise  of  valuable  and  lasting  results. 
Once  the  house  is  inhabited,  go  see  it. 
The  students  who  will  be  living  in  the 
house  will  be  happy  to  show  off  their 
new  model  home.  K.H. 

THE  FACULTY: 

Judaic  studies  tries 
a  new  approach 

Jacob  Neusner  has  never  been  the 
shy,  retiring  sort  of  professor — the  type 
who  gives  the  same  lecture  year  after 
year,  expecting  his  classes  to  take  copi- 
ous notes  on  names,  dates,  and  places 
so  that  they  may  regurgitate  same  on  a 
midterm  or  final.  Neusner  is  the  type 
of  professor  who  will  resort  to  any 
means — cajolery,  intimidation,  sweet- 
talking,  barn-storming —  to  get  his  stu- 
dents to  think.  He  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  call  an  entire  class  of  graduating 
seniors  arrogant  and  ill-prepared  for 
the  future  on  the  eve  of  their  Com- 
mencement {BAM,  June  1981)  in  an 
effort  to  make  students  pause  to  con- 
sider what  their  education  is  all  about. 

Now,  Neusner,  University  Professor 
and  Ungerleider  Distinguished  Scholar 
of  Judaic  Studies,  and  Ernest  Frerichs, 
former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  professor  of  religious  studies,  are 
co-directing  a  new  program  in  Judaic 
studies  whose  curriculum  will  reflect 
their  passion  for  education  as  an  active, 
not  a  passive,  process. 

The  Judaic  studies  program,  which 
was  officially  born  last  August,  was 
established  to  provide  an  interdiscipli- 
nary focus  for  studies  of  Jews  and 
Judaism.  "The  Jews  are  a  complex  peo- 
ple with  a  long  history  and  literature," 
says  Neusner,  "and  although  there  was 
a  lot  happening  at  Brown  in  other 
departments,  until  last  year  we  only 
studied  them  from  one  aspect:  Judaism 
as  a  religious  study.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  other  approaches  we  were 
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ludaic  Studies  m-dinxtors  Eniat  Frerichs  and  Jacob  Neusner. 


neglecting. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  do  Judaic 
studies,  or  black  studies,  or  Russian 
studies,"  Neusner  explains.  "One  is  to 
concentrate  on  the  subject  matter.  You 
learn  this  and  that  about  it,  and  end  up 
fairly  well  informed,  but  beyond  the 
facts  you  haven't  learned  much  about 
thinking,  how  to  frame  the  questions 
The  second  approach  is  dealing  with 
how  you  know  what  you  want  to 
know  using  whatever  subject  you 
want.  People  get  absorbed  by  what 
thev  know  rather  than  the  process  of 
knovs'ing.  We're  trving  to  shape  the 
curriculum  to  make  students  aware  of 
what  their  choices  are,  what  is  it  you 
might  know." 

Neusner  and  Frerichs  have  devel- 
oped a  curriculum  that  is  based  on  get- 
ting students  to  ask  questions.  The 
concentration  includes  a  full  vear  of 
Hebrew,  and  three  paired  learning 
modules.  A  learning  module  includes  a 
class  that  introduces  a  student  to  the 
method  of  a  discipline  and  a  class  that 
applies  that  method  to  Judaic  studies. 
In  other  words,  a  course  in  the  disci- 
pline of  history,  literature,  or  reli- 
gion— is  presented  as  a  theory  of  sys- 
tematic learning  in  one  course,  then 
applied  to  a  Judaic  topic  in  a  second. 

"We're  saying,  'Look,  you  want  to 


do  a  course  on  Jews  in  a  particular 
period,  you  also  have  to  take  a  course 
on  the  history  of  that  time  in  general.' 
The  student  has  to  draw  the  connec- 
tions. No  one  will  know  if  they  are 
succeeding.  It  could  be  a  Mickey 
Mouse  venture,  or  it  could  be  enor- 
mously exciting." 

Brown  has  given  the  program  a 
five-year  stamp  of  approval  to  see  if  it 
succeeds.  ("We  will  need  that  much 
time  to  see  if  our  alumni  come  back  to 
us  and  tell  us  that  the  program  was 
worth  their  time;  that  thev  learned  how 
to  think,"  Neusner  says.)  The  Univer- 
sity is  supporting  the  program  in  a 
very  real  way;  with  brand  new  digs  (in 
the  form  of  an  old,  cherished  house) 
on  the  corner  of  George  and  Brook 
Streets.  Frerichs  explains  that  Judaic 
studies  was  one  of  many  interdiscipli- 
nary studies  that  could  have  been 
given  a  green  light.  "You  could  lift  up 
the  one  person  in  religious  studies  who 
is  an  expert  in  Indian  religions  and 
build  a  program  around  him.  There 
was  a  ripeness  of  time  to  try  it  now. 
We're  building  on  a  long  period  of 
experimentation,  we  have  the  sufficient 
(faculty]  strength,  and  a  track  record  of 
students  and  graduates." 

Frerichs  says  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  public  and  private  institu- 


tions willing  to  sponsor  appointments 
in  the  field  of  Judaic  studies.  "I  think  it 
can  be  attributed  to  the  farsightedness 
of  Jewish  philanthropy,  and  the  rever- 
ence in  the  Jewish  community  towards 
education  and  the  importance  of  schol- 
arship. There  has  been  a  coming  of  age 
of  religious  plurahsm  in  the  United 
States,  since  the  1962  Supreme  Court 
ruling  [against  school  prayer)  when  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  all  right  to 
study  religion,  if  not  pray,  in  school." 

The  fledgling  program  has  two  full- 
time  faculty,  its  co-directors  Neusner 
and  Frerichs,  as  well  as  sharing  Prof. 
Wendell  Dietrich  with  the  religious 
studies  department.  They  will  be  hiring 
an  assistant  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
will  have  a  visiting  professor  who  will 
represent  the  spectrum  of  disciplines 
from  philosophy  to  political  science 
and  the  history  of  ideas  ("Our  move- 
able feast,"  says  Neusner).  Other  pro- 
fessional members  of  the  Center 
include  David  Hirsch,  an  English  pro- 
fessor who  will  add  "and  Judaic  stud- 
ies" to  his  title;  Calvin  Goldscheider, 
sociology;  Alan  Zuckerman,  political 
science;  Sidney  Goldstein,  sociology; 
and  Stanley  K.  Stowers,  religious  stud- 
ies. 

"If  it  works,  it  will  be  quite  excit- 
ing," Neusner  says.  "If  it  doesn't,"  he 
shrugs,  "a  noble  failure."  K.H 


THANKS,  '49 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Managing  Editor 
Anne  Diffily  received  a  call  from  Hol- 
land Jones,  president  of  the  class  of 
1949.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  class 
officers,  he  told  her,  they  had  voted 
to  make  a  special  gift  of  $400  from  the 
class  to  the  Broiim  Alumni  Monthly. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  class 
treasurer  Robert  A.  Kotlen  said  that 
the  class  "wanted  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation of  your  labors  and  our 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  our  alumni 
magazine." 

Those  words  are  very  special  to 
the  staff,  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
them  and  the  gift.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  continue  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine the  class  of  1949  and  all  other 
Brown  alumni  and  alumnae  can  take 
pride  in.  RM.R. 
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Cheers  this  fall 
for  water  polo  and 
women's  soccer 

When  Brown  alumni  gave  out  with 
a  rousing  "Ki-Yi-Yi"  this  fall,  they  most 
likely  were  directing  their  cheers  at  the 
men's  water  polo  team  and  the  Ivy 
championship  women's  soccer  squad. 

Football,  after  a  fast  start,  was 
struggling  by  mid-season,  hoping  to 
salvage  a  5-5  finish  out  of  a  year  that 
held  much  promise  in  September. 
Compounding  the  frustration  on  the 
football  front  was  the  1-3  record  of  a 
Cub  team  that  came  highly  regarded. 

But  there  was  nothing  but  good 
vibes  coming  from  Smith  Swimming 
Center  and  the  portion  of  Aldrich-Dex- 
ter  Field  where  the  women  soccer 
players  were  performing  their  magic. 

Success  in  water  polo  is  nothing 


new  at  Brown.  Coach  Ed  Reed  has 
been  on  a  winning  kick  since  the  sport 
was  re-introduced  some  eight  years 
ago.  But  now,  the  figures  have  become 
so  impressive  that  sports  desks  at 
newspapers  around  the  country  have 
been  taking  special  notice. 

For  example.  Brown  has  now  won 
seven  successive  New  England  titles, 
captured  seventy-five  successive  victo- 
ries against  New  England  competition, 
and  put  together  an  accumulative 
record  of  172-59-4.  To  top  that  off,  the 
teams  seem  to  be  getting  better  each 
year. 

Why  this  exciting  success  story? 
Well,  there  are  probably  four  or  five 
factors  involved.  First,  the  University 
has  built  a  national  reputation  in  water 
polo  to  go  along  with  its  strength  aca- 
demically, making  Brown  an  "in"  place 
to  enroll  for  young  men  with  ability  in 
this  sport. 

Water  polo  is  basically  a  regional 
sport,  and  that  region  is  California. 
Gradually,  Ed  Reed  has  been  success- 
fully wooing  more  and  more  players 
from  the  West  Coast,  to  the  point 
where  this  year's  squad  includes  eleven 
Californians. 

Reed  feels  that  there  are  two  other 


factors.  "The  Smith  Swimming  Center, 
which  opened  in  1973,  is  one  of  the 
finest  water  polo  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try," Reed  says.  "Obviously,  it  makes 
recruiting  a  positive  experience. 

"Also,  1  think  that  now  we  are 
recruiting  players  who  arrive  at  Brown 
with  extensive  experience  in  water 
polo.  This  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  to  a  coach  because  instead  of 
teaching  the  skills  to  my  players  I  can 
now  spend  my  time  refining  their  skills. 
This  above  everything  else  explains 
why  this  year's  team  is  so  powerful." 

The  women's  soccer  team  probably 
couldn't  be  classified  as  powerful,  but 
it  was  good  enough  to  tie  Princeton  for 
the  Ivy  League  championship  and  post 
a  10-3  record. 

Coach  Phil  Pincince  and  his  players 
had  something  to  prove  when  they  got 
together  this  fall.  The  1981  season  was 
supposed  to  be  something  special.  It 
wasn't.  In  fact,  it  was  a  bummer,  an 
8-8  bummer. 

"Our  players  didn't  want  to  go 
through  that  again,"  Pincince  says.  "To 
a  woman,  they  worked  especially  hard 
this  summer  so  that  they  would  come 
back  physically  and  mentally  ready  to 
play . "  continued  on  page  48 


SCOREBOARD 

Football  (3-4) 

Penn  24,  Brown  21 
Brown  38,  Cornell  19 
Holy  Cross  17,  Brown  6 
Harvard  34,  Brown  0 

Men's  Soccer  (6-5-1) 

Brown  2,  Princeton  1 
Brown  5,  Boston  University  0 
Penn  2,  Brown  1 
Brown  4,  Springfield  1 
Brown  1,  Cornell  1 
Brown  2,  Boston  College  1 
Alabama  A  and  M  3,  Brown  0 
Brown  3,  Harvard  0 

Women's  Soccer  (10-3) 

Brown  2,  Vermont  1 
Connecticut  2,  Brown  1 
Brown  2,  Cornell  0 
Brown  3,  Tufts  2 
Brown  3,  Dartmouth  0 
Plymouth  State  3,  Brown  2 
Brown  2,  Harvard  1 

Water  Polo  (22-2) 

Brown  18,  MIT  1 

Brown  14,  Harvard  5 

Brown  13,  Massachusetts  2 

Brown  18,  Columbia  8 

Brown  12,  Yale  8 

Brown  14,  Washington  and  Lee  8 


Through  October  30 


Brown  12,  Navy  8 

Brown  11,  Slippery  Rock  4 

Brown  12,  Bucknell  4 

New  York  Athletic  Club  11,  Brown  5 

Brown  14,  Columbia  5 

Brown  14,  Harvard  4 

Brown  15,  Yale  2 

Brown  17,  Massachusetts  2 

Brown  14,  MIT  7 

Brown  14,  Princeton  4 

Brown  12,  Harvard  5 

Women's  Volleyball  (18-6) 

Brown  2,  Connecticut  0 

Eastern  Nazarene  2,  Brown  0 

Penn  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  2,  Harvard  0 

Brown  2,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  1 

Brown  2,  Barrington  College  0 

Brown  2,  Roger  Williams  0 

Brown  3,  Bryant  1 

Brown  3,  Tufts  0 

Brown  2,  Harvard  1 

Brown  2,  Northeastern  1 

Brown  3,  Boston  University  1 

Women's  Tennis  (5-4) 
Brown  9,  Smith  0 
Brown  7,  Trinity  2 
Brown  5,  Boston  College  2 
Brown  8,  Providence  1 
Boston  University  8,  Brown  1 


1st  in  RIAIAW 

5th  of  16  in  New  Englands 

Women's  Field  Hockey  (3-9-2) 

Brown  1,  Boston  University  0 
Penn  1,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Rhode  Island  1 
Cornell  3,  Brown  2 
Northeastern  4,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  2,  Brown  1 
Brown  2,  Providence  0 
Massachusetts  8,  Brown  1 
Harvard  1,  Brown  0 
Connecticut  6,  Brown  0 

Men's  Cross  Country  (3-9) 

Harvard  17,  Brown  45 
Rhode  Island  51,  Brown  78 
Providence  15,  Brown  78 
Brown  78,  Rhode  Island  College  96 
Cornell  18,  Brown  51 
Dartmouth  15,  Brown  50 

Women's  Cross  Country  (1-4) 

Harvard  23,  Brown  32 
Dartmouth  24,  Brown  35 
Brown  35,  Cornell  72 
1st  in  Rhode  Islands 
6th  in  Ivies 
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A  Starr  (National 
Service  Scholars 
Program)  Is  Born 


By  Anne  DiffUy  and  Katherine  Hinds 

John  returned  from  his  Peace  Corps  stint 
in  Africa  fifteen  years  ago,  revitalized 
and  ready  to  get  on  with  his  "real"  life. 
He  wasn't  bothered,  at  first,  by  the  fact 
that  other  forms  of  national  service  were 
rewarded  in  tangible  ways.  Someone  who 
had  served  time  in  the  military  could  get  a 
low-interest  loan  through  the  Veterans 
Administration,  or  could  attend  school  on 
the  GI  Bill.  John  had  his  memories,  and  his 
sense  of  contributing,  but  his  service — his 
years  of  trying  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live — went  unrecognized. 
It  became  a  bitter  pill.  "It  really  started  to 
bother  me  that  my  contribution  was 
ignored." 

At  Brown  University  today,  John's  service 
would  not  be  ignored.  Thanks  to  a  $l-mil- 
lion  grant  by  the  C.V.  Starr  Foundation 
(BAM,  October  1981),  students  who  have 
devoted  a  significant  amount  of  time  to  vol- 
unteer public  service  may  be  awarded  fel- 
lowships under  a  new  program,  the  Starr 
National  Service  Scholars.  Thirteen  students 
were  awarded  $1,000  to  $2,000  this  year  for 
having  taken  time  off  from  school  to  serve 
society.  The  Starr  awards  were  in  addition  to 
Brown's  regular  financial  aid. 

The  program  grew  out  of  President  How- 
ard Swearer's  long-time  interest  in  national 
service,  a  program  through  which  most 
young  people  would  devote  one  or  two 
years  to  serving  their  country  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  "In  the  absence  of  an  organized 
national  program,  universities  ought  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  recognize  students 
who  have  found  opportunities  to  serve,  and 
we  ought  to  help  others  who  might  wish  to 
serve,"  Swearer  says. 

Mark  Curran,  Brown's  executive  officer, 
was  charged  with  developing  the  Starr 
National  Service  Scholars  program.  He 


explains  that  "we  really  wanted  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  students  doing  service — it's  a 
genuine  reward  for  service,  and  it's  recogniz- 
ing that  families  may  have  suffered  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  by  having  their  kids  take 
a  year  off  from  school"  (a  loss  due  to  rising 
education  costs). 

The  program  will  eventually  support 
about  100  students  on  campus.  "We  believe 
such  a  nucleus  of  dedicated  students  wOl 
enrich  the  life  of  this  community,"  Swearer 
says,  "and  deepen  the  awareness  of  the 
moral  relationship  between  university  educa- 
tion and  social  obligation."  And  Curran 
adds,  "The  president  is  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing this  an  ideal  community,  and  the  idea 
that  we  must  respect  one  another.  He 
believes  that  we  have  a  profound  impact  on 
each  other,  and  that  having  the  Starr  fellows 
on  campus  will  help  improve  the  general 
atmosphere." 

The  University  community  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  Starr  fellows,  but  the  program 
also  recognizes  the  individual  benefits  of 
volunteer  service.  "Education  is  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  ivied  walls  of  acade- 
mia,"  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  Karen 
Romer  told  the  New  York  Times.  "Community 
service  can  help  a  young  person  who  is  deal- 
ing with  the  transition  to  adulthood  to  see 
community  issues  more  broadly.  It  gives 
them  a  wider  perspective  when  they're  full 
of  energy  and  wanting  to  take  their  place  in 
the  adult  community." 

Romer  chaired  the  presidential  advisory 
committee  that  set  up  the  guidelines  for 
selection  of  the  fellows.  Because  this  was  the 
program's  first  year,  the  application  proce- 
dure for  the  fellowship  was  a  bit  "catch-as- 
catch-can."  All  students  on  leaves  of  absence 
were  notified  of  the  fellowship,  as  were 
transfer  students  and  Resumed  Education 
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students.  The  committee  coordinated  its 
search  with  the  admission  office,  and  as  a 
result,  several  of  the  fellows  who  are  new  at 
Brown  were  plucked  out  of  the  applicant 
pool.  Romer  says  there  was  "a  good  pool  of 
people  out  there,  largely  due  to  the  Venture 
program.  But  we  found  that  there  was  a 
good  spectrum  across  all  categories — 
undergraduates,  incoming  freshmen,  trans- 
fer students,  and  RUE  students.  It  wasn't  an 
enormous  pool,  but  it  was  solid.  We  didn't 
have  to  'bend'  the  guidelines  for  eligibility." 

The  Venture  program  at  Brown  finds 
volunteer  positions  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  "stopping  out."  ("We  don't  call 
it  'dropping  out,'"  Romer  explains.  "The 
connotation  is  too  negative.")  Susan  Stroud, 
director  of  Venture,  also  served  on  the  Starr 
selection  committee.  Four  of  the  Starr  fel- 
lows worked  at  service  jobs  they  found 
through  the  Venture  Program. 

"We  play  a  brokering  role,"  Stroud  says. 
"Venture  and  the  Resource  Center  here  at 
Brown  are  just  another  indication  of  the  kind 
of  support  Brown  lends  to  students  inter- 
ested in  volunteer  service.  It's  our  responsi- 
bility not  to  ignore  students  who  want  to 
stop  out  and  explore  careers.  We  have  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  doing  interesting 
work.  Students  at  Brown  have  to  be  more 
creative  about  their  education,  and  we  see 


'Helping  those 
who  serve' 


the  students  who  are  questioning,  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks,  leave  their  comforta- 
ble worlds  in  order  to  test  their  ideas.  They 
are  energetic,  highly  motivated,  exploring." 

Stroud  flips  through  a  notebook  crammed 
with  possible  jobs  that  might  be  acceptable 
for  Starr  fellowship  eligibility.  The  scope  of 
the  jobs  is  astounding,  ranging  from  doing 
research  at  the  Supreme  Court,  or  working 
as  a  psychiatric  intern,  to  lobbying  for  hand- 
gun control  and  helping  out  at  the  public 
defender's  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  Will 
there  be  distinctions  made  in  the  judging  of 
Starr  applicants,  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
service?  If  someone  is  working  on  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  a  far-right  politician,  or 
working  to  lobby  against  the  ERA,  is  that 


volunteer  work  as  legitimate  as  working 
with  children  or  for  the  ACLU?  What  about 
a  young  Mormon  who  is  working  overseas 
in  an  underdeveloped  country? 

"Some  tricky  issues  are  going  to  arise," 
Stroud  says.  "We  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  political  campaign  work  and  political 
versus  social  service.  We  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  would  be  fair-minded  in  judg- 
ing the  contribution.  A  lot  of  the  decision 
will  be  based  on  the  student's  personal 
reflections  on  what  his  or  her  contribution 
was;  how  involved,  what  the  length  of  time 
was.  We  laid  out  a  matrix  of  things  that  will 
count.  And  it  will  be  true  with  Starr  appli- 
cants who  have  served  time  in  the  military. 
Simply  serving  in  the  military  is  not  enough; 
there  have  to  be  other  kinds  of  service 
involved." 

Curran  says  that  the  president  insisted 
that  military  service  be  included  as  one  fac- 
tor for  qualifying  as  Starr  fellows.  "As  long 
as  we  have  a  voluntary  military,  it's  impor- 
tant to  encourage  quality  people  to  join.  And 
there  is  no  longer  a  GI  bill  to  help  ex-GI's 
out  with  their  education. 

"We  have  to  be  careful  that  the  Starr  pro- 
gram is  not  just  a  bleeding-heart  concern.  If 
it's  just  based  on  a  'milk  and  cookies'  and 
military  service  basis,  a  lot  of  people  will 
consider  it  a  fraud.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
just  rewards  liberal  kinds  of  service,  it  will 
also  be  a  sham.  I  think  it's  going  to  create  a 
healthy  tension  that's  going  to  continue." 

This  year's  Starr  fellows  worked  full-time 
for  low  or  no  pay  in  agencies  or  projects 
such  as:  South  American  rural  health  pro- 
grams; Red  Cross  and  YM/YWCA  programs; 
citizens'  action  groups,  such  as  Ralph  Nad- 
er's team  and  the  Clean  Water  Action  Pro- 
ject; a  Sioux  Indian  reservation;  teaching 
crafts  in  a  residential  therapeutic  community 
in  Scotland;  and  counseling  drug  addicts  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  BAM  talked  with  five  of 
the  fellows.  Their  stories  follow. 
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Suzanne 
Lawler  '85 

Breaking  the 
Sound  Barrier 
with  Signs 


Two  weeks  after  Suzanne  Lawler  was 
accepted  to  Brown  University  through  its 
Resumed  Undergraduate  Education  pro- 
gram, she  received  another  thin  envelope  marked 
"Brown  University."  It  lay  on  the  floor  unopened 
for  days. 

"I  thought  the  president  was  writing  to  tell 
me  that  they  had  changed  their  minds  about 
accepting  me,  and  I  just  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
open  the  envelope."  The  envelope  contained 
greetings  from  the  president,  and  congratulations 
for  being  among  the  first  Starr  fellows  chosen 
under  the  new  program. 

Lawler,  who  was  awarded  the  fellowship 
based  on  her  service  as  an  interpreter  for  the  deaf 
and  her  work  with  deaf  and  blind  students,  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island  but  moved  to  Utah  when 
she  was  an  infant.  When  she  was  a  senior  in  high 
school,  her  family  almost  quadrupled:  "There 
were  thirteen  of  us  living  together;  I  had  seven 
brothers  and  three  sisters  after  my  parents  remar- 
ried. Up  until  then  I  had  only  two  brothers. 
There  were  many  things  about  the  situation  that 
were  neat;  but  it  was  certainly  not  without  its 
tensions." 

Although  Lawler  undoubtedly  had  a  crash 
course  in  sharing  and  helping  others,  her  interest 
in  volunteer  work  blossomed  a  few  years  earlier 
when  she  volunteered  in  a  cerebral  palsy  clinic. 
She  started  working  with  the  deaf  at  the  same 
time,  and  began  interpreting  right  after  high 
school. 

"I  learned  how  to  sign  when  I  was  quite 
young.  1  had  a  friend  whose  parents  were  deaf, 
so  I  was  exposed  to  it  early.  I  taught  myself  how 


to  sign  out  of  a  book. 

"At  that  time,  when  I  got  of  high  school,  it 
wasn't  a  very  well-established  field.  I  made  an 
appointment  with  the  head  of  adult  educational 
services  [in  the  area]  file  and  he  invited  me  to  be 
the  interpreter  at  one  of  their  board  meetings,  to 
see  how  I  would  do.  I  thought  I  knew  how  to 
sign,  and  I  got  along  in  that  meeting,  but,"  she 
says  with  a  slow  smile,  "looking  back  I  must  have 
been  crazy  to  accept  a  challenge  like  that.  I  had 
no  experience  with  board  meetings,  with  the  lan- 
guage, with  interpreting.  I  survived  it,  but  I'd 
hate  to  see  it  replayed  for  me  now." 

The  director  of  the  department,  who  was 
deaf,  decided  that  Lawler  had  the  stamina  for 
interpreting,  and  told  her  to  continue  studying  it. 
She  did  some  free  work,  and  eventually  got  a  job 
at  the  University  of  Utah  working  "with  a  won- 
derful man  who  taught  me  a  lot  about  inter- 
preting. My  interest  in  sign  language  grew  out  of  ai 
interest  in  languages,  but  now  there  are  other 
things  I  see  that  I  would  like  to  contribute. 

"Sign  language  isn't  slang,  or  bad  English;  it's 
a  language  in  its  own  right.  I  don't  want  people 
to  view  deaf  people  as  unintelligent.  The  deaf 
have  been  repressed  as  far  as  using  their  own 
language,  and  they  are  just  now  beginning  to 
identify  with  a  culture  of  their  own." 

After  working  as  a  houseparent  for  four  years 
in  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  Lawler  \vorked 
at  a  variety  of  jobs  that  led  her  from  Utah  to  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  She  ended  up  in  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, working  in  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  as  a  houseparent. 

"I  worked  with  deaf  and  blind  students,  at;es 
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Edward  Washburn  '84 


fourteen  to  twenty,  helping  them  become  more 
independent.  It's  a  neat  program.  We  help  them 
plan  meals,  menus,  set  up  bank  accounts.  I 
learned  a  lot  about  myself;  what  I  can  do,  what  I 
will  do.  And  I  learned  that  you  can  teach  these 
students  almost  anything." 

Lawler  returned  to  Rhode  Island  in  1978.  She 
applied  to  Brown  because  of  the  flexibility  it 
offers.  "My  goals  aren't  clearly  defined  yet.  My 
interests  are  very  diverse,  which  is  why  I  took 
seven  years  off  from  school."  She  is  studying 
Japanese  and  Spanish  at  Brown,  and  teaching  a 
course  in  sign  language.  She  is  also  doing  free- 
lance interpreting  around  the  state  at  various 
institutions  and  agencies,  including  the  Trinity 
Square  Repertory  Theatre. 

Although  she  is  still  heavily  involved  in  her 
work  as  an  interpreter,  Lawler  hesitates  to  talk 
much  about  it.  "There  is  an  interpreter's  code  of 
ethics  that  forbids  us  to  discuss  our  work.  It's  the 
whole  confidentiality  thing;  we  are  at  our  jobs, 
but  it's  as  if  we  weren't  even  there.  The  code  also 
maintains  that  we  be  aware  of  our  skills  and  limi- 
tations and  take  assignments  based  on  our  abili- 
ties. 1  enjoy  interpreting,  but  I  have  a  lot  to  learn 
in  it." 

Lawler  was  "plucked"  out  of  the  admission 
process  and  chosen  as  a  Starr  fellow  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  program.  "I  was 
abashed  and  aghast."  But  it's  not  too  surprising 
that  someone  who  has  devoted  more  than  ten 
years  of  her  life  to  helping  the  handicapped  and 
who  describes  herself  as  a  "grandmother  to 
everyone"  should  be  honored  for  her  contribution 
to  society. 


Treating  Juvenile 
Delinquents  with  Love 


When  Edward  Washburn  talks  about  his 
one-year  experience  as  a  counselor  at  a 
Georgia  camp  for  young  juvenile  delin- 
quents, his  words  are  almost  evangelistic. 

"1  have  problems  when  I  see  us  neglecting  our 
children,"  he  says,  " — forgetting  about  their  feel- 
ings as  kids.  We  can't  treat  kids  as  we  do  adult 
offenders.  We  need  to  have  a  different  angle — 
concentrating  on  emotional  concerns,  working 
with  kids  in  small  groups — instead  of  sticking 
them  in  a  detention  situation." 

That  kind  of  alternative  treatment  program  for 
"difficult"  boys  and  adolescents  is  embodied  in 
the  wilderness  camp  run  by  the  Campeonada 
Foundation  on  1,200  acres  inside  the  Chattahoo- 
chee National  Forest  in  Georgia.  There  Washburn 
and  other  volunteers — among  them  Jay  Cheston 
'85 — supplemented  a  professional  staff  dedicated 
to  rehabilitating  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eighteen. 

Washburn  and  a  co-counselor  were  responsi- 
ble for  up  to  twelve  boys  with  various  behavior 
problems.  "Some  of  them  were  sent  by  their  fami- 
lies, who  felt  they  had  lost  control,"  he  explains. 
"Others  were  referred  by  the  juvenile  courts." 
They  were  tough  customers.  "Some  of  those  kids 
were  bigger  than  I  was!"  says  Washburn,  a  slen- 
der, articulate  man.  "They  tried  to  get  away  with 
murder,  to  manipulate  their  environment.  But  we 
learned  their  tricks  quickly." 

What  the  boys  needed,  Washburn  says,  was  a 
combination  of  love,  exposure  to  role  models, 
and  some  strong  reality  therapy.  "They  recog- 
nized after  a  while  that  I  wasn't  there  to  make 
money,"  he  says,  "but  to  help  them  face  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions.  I  had  to  be  consistent, 
see  their  problems  from  day  to  day,  and  figure 
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out  ii'hy  a  kid  was  drawn  to  a  certain  behavior." 
It  was  hard  work  tor  e\'ervone,  and  many  of  the 
boys  were  initially  confused.  "They  had  to  get 
over  seeing  me  as  just  another  authority  figure. 
One  dav  it  was,  'Mr.  Washburn,  I  hate  you!'  The 
next  day  they'd  be  asking  me  for  help  in  making 
decisions.  You  have  to  make  them  see  you're  not 
their  'father,'  and  that  the  discipline  has  to  come 
from  inside  themselves." 

Sharing  vour  resources  and  skills,  Washburn 
feels,  is  a  key  to  successful  living.  "I  learned  to 
believe  that  1  could  influence  others  to  develop 
values  such  as  mv  own — responsibility,  pride, 
determination,  goal-orientation.  I  found  I  grew  by 
sharing  mv  knowledge  with  people  who  lack  a 
basis  for  living." 

A  psychology  major,  Washburn  is  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Sigma  fraternity  at  Brown — a 
group  he  describes  as  "very  service-oriented."  He 
is  also  active  in  the  Rhode  Island  Big  Brother 
program.  It's  good,  he  feels,  for  students  to 
"extend  themselves  beyond  their  little  social  cir- 
cles on  the  Hill."  He  dreams  of  getting  his  mas- 
ter's degree  and  starting  a  treatment  program 
similar  to  the  Campeonada  Foundation's. 

"Success — making  lots  of  money — doesn't 
guarantee  fulfillment,"  Washburn  says.  "When 
you  keep  it  all  to  yourself,  you  rob  yourself  of 
greater  rewards." 


Christopher  Fay  '84 

Facing  Life  and 

Death  in  an  Ambulance 


The  toughest  rescue  cases,  Chris  Fay  says, 
were  those  involving  teenagers.  "I  had  to 
do  CPR  on  a  girl  my  age,"  recalls  the 
former  ambulance  corps  volunteer  from  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  "She  was  with  a  bunch  of  kids 
who  were  driving  around  and  got  in  a  car  acci- 
dent. Her  aorta  ruptured,  and  she  eventually 
died."  While  he  worked  on  the  girl.  Fay  was  too 
busy  to  be  scared.  But  afterwards,  "it  really  sank 
in." 

Such  experiences.  Fay  says,  helped  put  life  in 
perspective  for  him.  "As  a  student  here,  you  see 
people  getting  upset  over  tests  and  academic 
problems.  To  me,  such  challenges  are  no  longer 
insurmountable. " 

Christopher  Fay  joined  the  Greenwich  Red 
Cross  at  age  fourteen,  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
a  first  officer  with  the  Emergency  Services  Divi- 
sion during  his  junior  and  senior  years  of  high 
school.  The  Division  coordinated  the  providing  of 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing  for  victims  of  disaster 
and  fire. 

Also  during  his  last  two  years  at  Greenwich 
High,  Fay  volunteered  with  the  town  ambulance 
corps  and  was  certified  as  an  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  after  taking  a  state-adminis- 
tered course.  "We  answered  calls  about  ten  or 
fifteen  times  a  week,"  he  says,  "at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night.  I  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  corps — everyone  else  was  much  older  and 
had  jobs — so  my  availability  during  the  daytime 
was  important." 

A  lifeguard.  Eagle  Scout,  and  former  president 
of  his  Explorer  post,  the  clean-cut  Fay  appears  to 
be  a  natural  for  volunteering.  His  Boy  Scout 
involvement  led  him  to  take  his  first  Red  Cross 
first-aid  course.  "In  the  beginning,  I  guess  I  was 
motivated  by  my  ultimate  interest  in  a  medical 
career.  But  I  continued  the  work  because  it  was 
satisfying."  A  geology/chemistry  major.  Fay  is 
still  interested  in  medical  school.  "You  get  a 
much  better  idea  of  what  being  a  doctor  is  all 
about,"  he  says,  "when  you  watch  them  function 
in  the  emergency  room." 

Somehow  Fay  managed  to  put  in  many  volun- 
teer hours  each  week  despite  an  active  high- 
school  life.  He  ran  cross-country,  participated  in 
student  government  and  a  programming  group. 
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played  cello  in  the  orchestra,  sang  in  the  chorus, 
and  was  involved  in  theater  productions.  He  is 
matter-of-fact  about  his  commitment:  "In  college 
you're  busy  with  academics;  it's  an  easy  time  to 
be  selfish.  I  had  lots  of  time  during  my  high 
school  years. 

"If  I  had  children,  I'd  encourage  them  to  do 
volunteer  work.  It  instills  values,  makes  you 
appreciative  for  what  you  have.  You  see  people 
who  have  been  burned  out  of  their  homes,  or 
badly  injured  in  an  accident,  and  you  realize  how 
well  off  you  are. 

"Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that  a  lot  of 
Brown  students  would  be  better  off  if  they  were 
exposed  to  people  in  less  fortunate  circumstances. 
It's  important  to  be  able  to  give  of  yourself." 

Fay  hasn't  stopped  giving  in  college,  although 
he  modestly  understates  that  fact.  After  listing  his 
involvements  with  his  fraternity  (Delta  Phi 
Omega),  the  Brown  Chorus,  and  the  Grass  Roots 
program  of  the  Residential  Life  Office,  he  sud- 
denly remembers:  "Oh  yeah,  I  work  with  Big 
Brothers  of  Rhode  Island.  I  had  a  'httle  brother' 
last  year,  but  he  moved  and  I'll  be  assigned  a 
new  one.  It  only  meant  about  three  hours  a  week 
of  my  time.  It  was  frustrating  for  a  while,  trying 
to  establish  a  rapport  with  an  eight-year-old. 
We'd  go  to  sports  events,  play  basketball  at  the 
I  athletic  center.  He  was  really  enthused  about  it." 


William  Fisher  '83 

Pledging  Allegiance 
to  One  Nation 
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very  morning  when  I  put  my  uniform 
on,  I  was  aware  that  I  was  perform- 
ing a  national  service." 

William  Fisher  was  not  working  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America:  he  was  working  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force  as  a  radar  navigation  systems 
specialist.  He  is  the  only  Starr  fellow  whose 
national  service  entailed  military  service. 

Fisher  signed  on  in  1975.  "There  is  no  one 
reason  why  I  enlisted,"  he  says,  and  he  ticks  off 
his  reasons:  "Part  of  it  was  selfish,  part  of  it  was 
for  the  educational  benefits.  I  was  doing  some- 
thing different,  and  believe  me,  my  friends  tried 
to  talk  me  out  of  it.  And  it  was  a  viable  form  of 
public  service. 

"I  was  also  offered  a  particular  job  when  I 
enlisted,  in  avionics,  which  is  aircraft  radar  navi- 
gation.  The  military  was  a  way  I  could  solidify 
my  credentials.  I  also  needed  a  way  to  finance 
my  education,  and  the  Air  Force  was  offering  to 
put  up  $2  for  each  of  my  ones."  And  serving  in 
the  Air  Force  gave  Fisher  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
college:  "I  had  a  dismal  high  school  record;  I 
almost  flunked  out." 

Fisher  feels  that  aside  from  the  obvious 
benefits,  his  tour  of  duty  gave  him  a  perspective 
on  the  world  in  general,  and  military  life  in  par- 
ticular. "The  word  'military'  is  so  value-laden. 
The  word  alone  engenders  hostility.  But  once 
you're  inside,  you  discover  that  'Gee,  these  peo- 
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pie  are  just  like  anyone  else.'  Many  men  serve  in 
the  military  as  a  way  of  getting  upward  mobility, 
not  because  they  are  raving  patriots.  Unless 
you've  lived  with  these  folks  you  can't  judge 
them."  Fisher  pauses. 

"But  I  have  had  some  long  days,  wondering 
why  I  decided  to  enlist." 

Fisher  was  trained  as  a  specialist,  which 
taught  him  "the  limits  of  specified  knowledge.  I 
worked  with  some  incredibly  bright  people,  and 
others  I  wouldn't  want  babysitting  my  goldfish. 
My  tour  did  solidify  my  belief  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." 

A  political  science  concentrator,  Fisher  is  writ- 
ing an  honors  thesis  on,  "not  too  surprisingly, 
aerospace  weapons  acquisitions.  I  know  a  lot 
about  airplanes  now."  He  is  living  in  a  dorm  and 
finds  that  students  are  interested  in  talking  to 
him  about  his  service,  although  he  doesn't  broad- 
cast the  fact  that  he  is  a  vet.  "I  think  I  am  one  of 
only  three  vets  on  campus,  and  students  are 
intrigued." 

When  he  discusses  the  difference  between 
military  service  and  the  other  kinds  of  service  eli- 
gible for  the  Starr  program,  he  says,  "You  really 
can't  compare  the  magnitude  of  commitment. 
When  you're  up  at  4:15  waxing  floors,  or  out  in 
twenty-degree-below-zero  weather  fixing  an  air- 
plane engine,  you  are  totally  committed." 
Whether  or  not  you  are  enjoying  yourself.  "It's  a 
revelation  to  these  students  who  go  off  to  work 
for  a  summer  that  life  isn't  fair.  We  know  of 
course  it's  not,  but  in  the  military  this  is  a  given. 
And  in  the  military,  you're  certainly  not  in  it  for 
the  money.  Last  summer  1  made  just  $3,000  less 
than  I  had  made  my  entire  last  year  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

Fisher  was  chosen  as  a  Starr  fellow  because  he 
had  done  other  volunteer  service  besides  ser\'ing 
in  the  military.  He  volunteered  to  coach  depen- 
dent vouth  swim  teams,  and  devoted  two-and-a- 
half  hours  a  day  to  teaching  swimming  to  sixty- 
three  kids.  The  Starr  selection  committee  says 
that  if  someone  has  "just"  served  in  the  military, 
it  won't  be  enough  for  fellowship  eligibility:  there 
have  to  be  other  kinds  of  service  involved.  Fisher 
doesn't  agree  with  the  stipulation.  "If  you  can 
reward  people  who  can  afford  to  take  the  sum- 
mer off  to  work  for  a  congressman,  or  whatever, 
and  exclude  people  like  me,  who  had  to  join  the 
military  for  economic  reasons,  it's  perpetuating  a 
form  of  discrimination." 

President  Swearer  talks  of  the  Starr  fellows 
"enriching  the  life  of  the  community."  Bill  Fisher 
says  that  "we  in  the  academic  community 
shouldn't  think  we  understand  the  people  who 
make  up  the  military.  We  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  commonalities,  instead  of  stressing  the 
differences." 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  Starr  National 
Scholars  Program,  people  like  Bill  Fisher  will  help 
society  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
we  are  all  about. 
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Jill  Blanchette  '85 

Damaged  Kids: 
"Pity  Isn't 
the  Issue" 


Nothing  in  her  experience  had  prepared 
Jill  Blanchette  for  the  learning-disabled, 
emotionally-disturbed  students  at  Ban- 
croft North,  a  residential  treatment  center  in 
Owl's  Head,  Maine. 

"I  was  astounded,"  she  says  of  her  arrival  at 
the  center  two  years  ago.  "One  of  the  first  chil- 
dren 1  met  was  a  little  boy,  neurologically 
impaired,  who  repeated  certain  phrases  over  and 
over  without  knowing  what  they  meant.  When  1 
arrived  he  came  up  and  said  to  me,  'Go  home! 
Go  home!  Go  home!'  At  that  point  I  was  ready  to 
answer,  'Okay — I'll  go!'" 

Blanchette  worked  in  both  paid  and  volunteer 
capacities  at  Bancroft  North,  where  she  was  refer- 
red through  Brown's  College  Venture  Program. 
During  her  freshman  year  here,  she  realized  she 
lacked  motivation  for  academic  pursuits  and 
became  concerned  that  she  was  wasting  time  and 
money  in  college.  After  two  years  away,  she  has 
returned  to  Brown  this  fall  with  a  new  outlook;  "I 
now  realize  my  education  is  a  privilege.  1  really 
want  my  education,  and  am  grateful  to  be  here." 

Her  first  position  at  Bancroft  North,  as  art 
director  and  activity  coordinator,  paid  Blanchette 
$25  a  month  and  room  and  board.  After  three 
months  she  was  hired  as  a  full-time  child  worker, 
living  with  seven  children  (ages  eight  to  fourteen) 
in  a  house  and  helping  them  acquire  living  and 
hygiene  skills.  Blanchette  later  took  non-paying 
positions  as  a  case  manager  and  a  teacher's  aide, 
working  in  a  classroom  with  severely  disabled 
and  aggressive  young  boys.  She  also  worked  the 
night  child-care  shift. 

A  love  for  "her"  children,  several  of  whom 
had  severe  physical  as  well  as  psychological 
handicaps,  pervades  Blanchette's  account  of  her 
time  at  Bancroft  North.  "We  were  discouraged 
from  pitying  these  children,"  she  says.  "Pity  isn't 
the  issue.  You  have  to  accept  that  they  nre  this 


way,  and  you  have  to  deal  with  it. 

"The  center  closed  this  past  August;  1  had 
already  left  in  June.  Now  the  kids  are  all  scat- 
tered, and  it's  hard  for  me  to  think  about  that. 
But  at  least  my  memories  are  intact;  1  didn't  have 
to  watch  everyone  leave." 

Stephen  is  one  of  Blanchette's  modest  success 
stories.  He  was  eleven  when  she  began  working 
at  Bancroft  North,  a  state  ward  who  had  been 
born  normal  but  was  brain-damaged  by  severe 
beatings.  Stephen  was  afflicted  with  hemiplegia 
(which  made  his  left  arm  virtually  useless,  and 
his  left  leg  only  slightly  better),  epilepsy  (requir- 
ing him  to  wear  a  helmet  at  all  times),  and  tem- 
per tantrums.  "He  had  a  vocabulary  of  about 
thirty  words,"  Blanchette  recalls,  "mostly  simple 
nouns  and  names.  He  hadn't  received  much 
attention,  and  was  content  to  sit  in  front  of  a  TV 
most  of  the  time." 

During  her  stint  at  the  center,  Stephen 
improved  quickly  with  the  increased  attention  he 
received  from  Blanchette  and  other  workers.  "He 
gained  weight,  grew  taller,  became  more  active. 
Now  he  can  speak  in  sentences;  he  sings  songs. 
He  loves  saying,  'Hallelujah!'  and  'See  you  later, 
alligator!'"  When  Blanchette  left,  Stephen  was 
being  adopted  by  a  family  eager  to  accommodate 
his  special  needs. 

Now  that  she's  back  in  college,  and  in  her 
native  Rhode  Island,  Jill  Blanchette  has  been 
adjusting  to  a  life  very  different  from  that  at 
Owl's  Head.  "The  exclusivism  and  elitism  at  a 
place  like  Brown  sort  of  slap  you  when  you 
return  to  it,"  the  psychology  major  says.  "I  feel 
that  while  it  is  valuable  to  get  a  college  degree, 
what's  more  valuable  is  what  you  do  with  it.  An 
education  doesn't  guarantee  that  you'll  be  pro- 
ductive, or  happy,  or  contribute  a  lot  to  the 
world.  Those  qualities  lie  within  each  person,  not 
in  a  piece  of  paper." 
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Like  a  slumbering  giant,  the 
Geologv-Chemistry  Research 
Building  (foreground  in  photo, 
right)  waited  out  the  final  months  of 
summer  while  Lilliputian  workers  put 
tlnishing  touches  on  its  ninet\'-six 
offices  and  41,350  square  feet  of  labora- 
tories. 

On  Saturday,  October  9,  Brown's 
red-brick  behemoth  with  its  sloping 
copper  roof  was  officially  roused.  Cold 
winds  and  rain  forced  opening  cere- 
monies— scheduled  to  be  held  on  the 
landscaped  area  north  of  the  build- 
ing— into  the  nearby  Sciences  Library, 
where  300  visitors  heard  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  President  Frank 
R.  Press  speak  on  the  future  of  sci- 
entific research  funding  (see  page  28). 

The  five-story  building,  designed  by 
the  architectural  firms  of  Davis,  Brody 
&  Associates  and  Russo  &  Sonder,  and 
built  bv  the  Gilbane  Building  Company 
of  Providence,  was  completed  four 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  chemistry  and  geology  faculty, 
who  have  labored  in  anfique  research 
facilities  not  befitting  their  national 
prominence,  it  opened  not  a  moment 
too  soon. 

Geology  has  progressed  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  at  Brown  from  a 
one-man  show  to  a  department  rated 
by  a  visiting  committee  as  "very  likely 
in  the  top  five"  in  the  country.  Its  fac- 
ulty of  eighteen,  several  postdoctoral 
fellows,  and  about  fifty  graduate  stu- 
dents have  been  spread  among  three 
old  buildings  on  the  central  campus. 

Chemistry,  with  twenty-four  faculty 
members,  eight  graduate  students,  and 
twelve  postdoctoral  fellows,  also  will 
benefit  from  the  modern,  safe  facilities. 
The  old  Metcalf  Laboratory,  one  pro- 
fessor noted,  was  "designed  for  chem- 
istry in  the  1930s.  This  building  is 
designed  for  the  twenty-first  century." 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  building's 
S17-million  cost  has  been  raised;  secur- 
ing the  remainder  is  a  priority  of  the 
Campaign  for  Brown  this  year.  "All 
investments  carry  some  risk,"  noted 
Geology  Department  Chairman  Paul  C. 
Hess.  "However,  we  are  confident  that 
this  investment  will  be  returned  many 
fimes  over  by  a  successful  faculty  and 
loyal  alumni.  The  greatest  risk  is  not  to 
have  made  the  commitment  at  all." 

A.D. 
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NaHoiml  Acadcmi/  of  Sciences 
President  Frank  Press,  former 
science  advisor  to  President 
Carter  and  MIT  professor, 
speaks  at  the  opening  of  the 
geo-chem  building.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  excerpted  from  his 
address. 


If  Government, 
Universities,  and 
Industry  Could 
Become  Partners. 


By  Frank  Press 

7t  is  now  apparent  that  future  eco- 
nomic progress  depends  on  ad- 
vanced technologies.  And  increas- 
ingly, those  advanced  technologies  are 
research  technologies.  By  that  I  mean 
that  thev  are  technologies  which  did 
not — and  could  not — exist  without 
basic  research.  They  are  not  incremen- 
tal improvements  upon  what  exists:  a 
better  airplane  design,  an  improved 
engine,  a  redesign  of  a  chemical  struc- 
ture. These  improvements  are  impor- 
tant. But,  increasingly,  we  are  seeing 
the  creation  of  new  things.  For  exam- 
ple, before  the  research  done  in  the 
1970s,  we  could  not  design  a  bacteria 
to  make  human  proteins,  such  as  insu- 
lin and  interferon  or  growth  hormone. 
Now  we  can.  Before  research  done  in 
the  1970s,  we  did  not  have  the  meth- 
ods that  could  create  electrical  devices 
constructed  of  layers  100  atoms  thick, 
the  thickness  varying  by  no  more  than 
an  atom  or  two.  Now  we  can. 

The  research  system,  if  it  is  to  be 
dynamic  and  fertile,  must  be  constantly 
freshened.  New  students  must  be 
attracted  and  trained,  new  faculty 
added  to  expand  promising  research 
areas  and  in  turn  .-sttract  students.  New 
instrumentation  must  be  available,  if 
the  U.S.  research  system  is  to  maintain 
its  preeminence. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  an  essential 
item  on  the  science  policy  agenda  is 
how  to  assure  a  reasonable  growth  in 
the  research  budget;  that  is,  growth 
sufficient  to  assure  the  evolution  and 


freshening  that  the  research  system 
needs  to  maintain  its  excellence. 

In  [a  recent  issue  of]  Science  I  pro- 
posed a  compact  between  the  govern- 
ment, the  scientific  community,  and 
industry.  It  is  a  proposal  for  the  sci- 
entific community  getting  what  it 
wants — a  stable  growth  rate  for 
research.  And  for  the  government  get- 
ting what  it  wants — help  in  pruning 
the  mediocre  from  high  quality  in  the 
research  and  development  budget. 

The  basic  research  budget  would 
increase  each  year  at  a  rate  that  would 
cover  inflation  and  permit  a  real 
growth  of  2  percent.  Such  an  annual 
increase  would  respond  to  the  need  for 
stability  and  predictability  in  establish- 
ing long-term  planning  goals.  Such 
support  would  be  the  base  program  for 
all  scientific  fields. 

An  additional  but  smaller  annual 
increase  in  real  growth  would  support 
special  targets  of  opportunity  in  partic- 
ular fields,  such  as  research  related  to 
particular  national  needs,  or  supple- 
mentary funding  to  assist  with  essen- 
tial instrumentation  and  research  facili- 
ties. 

Also,  industry  would  commit  itself 
to  a  1 -percent  real  increase  of  the  total 
research  funds  now  going  to  the  uni- 
versities. That  would  amount  to  an 
annual  increase  of  about  $50  million  to 
the  sum  that  industry  is  giving  now. 

How  can  the  federal  portion  of  this 
proposed  compact,  especially  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  2  percent  in  real 


growth,  be  financed  in  an  era  of  budg- 
etary constraint? 

This  is  where  the  scientific  commu- 
nity must  do  its  part.  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier that  the  federal  government  now 
spends  about  $40  billion  annually  on 
research  and  development.  Of  that, 
about  $26  billion  goes  to  development 
Surely  of  that  $26  billion,  it  is  possible 
to  find  enough  money  to  provide  the 
real  annual  growth  of  2  percent  for 
basic  research  that  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
posed compact. 

To  find  those  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  budget  each  year 
means  astute  transfers  using  recurring 
evaluations  of  development  projects 
and  the  institutions  performing  them. 
That  is  difficult,  and  certainly  painful, 
for  it  demands  evaluation  of  the  work 
of  the  national  laboratories,  universi- 
ties, and  sponsored  research  in  indus- 
try. 

It  can  only  be  done  if  the  scientific  I 
community  works  in  partnership  with  I 
the  federal  government  in  return  for  a:l 
assurance  of  stable  increases  in  fund- 
ing. The  scientific  community  must 
confront  the  fact  that  in  an  era  of  lim- 
ited funding  it  is  endangered  by  a 
Gresham's  Law  of  Research — that 
shoddy  scientific  and  technical  work,  i 
not  pruned  out,  will  diminish  excel- 
lence. 

1  think  the  proposal  is  realistic  and ' 
doable.  I  think  that  it — or  something 
like  it — is  critical  if  the  enormous  pres-' 
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sures  on  the  university  research  system 
are  to  be  alleviated. 

Having  talked  about  the  prob- 
lems of  a  steady-state  research 
budget,  let  me  turn  that 
around  and  note  that  there  is  at  least 
one  benefit  of  these  budget  squeezes. 
This  is  the  grov^ing  number  of  relation- 
ships between  industry  and  universi- 
ties. I  realize  that  there  are  problems, 
some  of  them  quite  real.  These  include 
the  use  of  publicly-funded  facilities  for 
private  purposes.  Such  commingling  of 
funds  is  a  proper  concern  and  needs  to 
be  addressed. 

Related  to  that  is  how  to  handle 
proprietary  rights  when  funds  are 
commingled.  Secrecy  is  inimical  to  the 
academic  spirit.  However,  I,  for  one, 
have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
university  to  maintain  its  integrity,  to 
preserve  its  unique  culture,  while  both 
serving  and  gaining  from  a  partnership 
with  industry. 

I  think  exposure  to  the  sorts  of 
questions  that  industry  is  asking  at  the 
fundamental  level  is  healthy.  That  is 
evident,  for  example,  in  the  rapidly- 
growing  work  in  plant  biology.  The 
commercial  possibilities  combined  with 
our  ignorance  of  plant  genetics  com- 
pared to  animal  genetics  are  driving  a 
series  of  fundamental  investigations 
|that  in  turn  may  enable  us  to  increase 
crop  yields  and  exploit  marginal  lands. 

Such  partnerships  are  increasingly 
lessential  to  the  creation  of  new  com- 


mercial technologies  and  therefore  to 
increased  productivity  and  enhanced 
economic  growth. 

However,  perspectives  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind  as  university-industry 
relationships  multiply.  For  example,  in 
terms  of  the  federal  budget  for  basic 
research  in  the  universities,  the  money 
spent  by  industry  is  trivial.  The  gov- 
ernment spends  over  $3  billion  each 
year.  Industry  as  a  whole  spends  about 
$300  million.  Moreover,  the  spending 
pattern  is  quite  different.  Industry 
support  is  focused  on  engineering, 
some  areas  of  biology,  computer  sci- 
ence, architecture,  and  some  areas  of 
materials  science,  such  as  fabrication  of 
semiconducting  devices.  There  is  little 
if  any  industrial  support  in  the  life  sci- 
ences broadly  taken,  in  mathematics, 
and  the  social  sciences,  possibly  except- 
ing economics.  The  federal  government 
is  and  will  remain  the  dominant  patron 
of  academic  research  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  alternative.  For  the 
large  fraction  of  science  done  in  the 
United  States,  industrial  support  is  not 
in  the  cards. 

The  questions  swirling  about  the 
relations  of  universities  to  industry  also 
tie  into  another  concern.  This  is  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  for  tech- 
nological innovation.  No  one  argues 
that  basic  research  in  the  United  States 
is  strong,  vigorous,  the  best  in  the 
world.  What  is  arguable  is  how  well 
we  exploit  our  prowess  in  basic 
research.  How  good  is  our  system  for 
creating  advanced  technologies  and 
then  deploying  them  as  products  and 
processes  that  are  commercially  suc- 
cessful in  a  global  market?  That  system 
for  creating  advanced  technologies 
embraces  not  only  basic  research.  It 
embraces  development,  prtiduction, 
manufacturing  technology,  distribution. 
Each  of  these  steps  is  complex,  and 
each,  moving  upscale  from  basic 
research  to  distribution,  increasingly 
costly.  Each  successive  step  commits  a 
larger  fraction  of  a  company's  re- 
sources. It  is  a  totality  of  that  system 
that  may  not  be  as  strong  as  it  should 
be.  For  example,  until  about  1975  the 
United  States  led  the  world  in  research 
and  development  on  industrial  robots 
— programmable  machines  that  equal 
and  in  some  cases  better  human  sense 
and  motion.  However,  Japan  now 
leads  the  world  in  the  use  of  such 
robots.  Why?  There  are  various  reasons 
to  be  sure.  Problems  with  manage- 
ment. With  the  antitrust  laws.  With 


regulations  unevenly  applied. 

However,  I  suspect  that  a  big 
reason  is  a  weakness  in  coupling  our 
fundamental  research  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  production  system.  I 
would  argue  that  we  are  having 
difficulties  in  drinking  our  own  water, 
in  using  the  knowledge  gained  by  our 
magnificent  research  system  to  further 
the  economic  fortunes  of  the  nation. 
What  makes  that  especially  trouble- 
some is  the  emergence  of  the  research 
technologies  I  referred  to  earlier;  that 
is,  new  technologies  in  which  the  role 
of  research  is  not  to  improve  but  to 
germinate.  Examples  include  fiber 
optics,  molecular  beam  epitaxy,  the 
ability  to  manipulate  human  genes,  the 
hoped-for  debut  of  Josephson  comput- 
ers. 

[This  is]  the  larger  scene  against 
which  science  will  be  done  within  this 
building.  .  .The  overriding  importance 
of  this  building  is  the  commitment  it 
symbolizes  to  the  continuing  unique- 
ness of  man.  Science  is  done  because 
we  want  to  understand  ourselves  and 
our  world.  And  what  makes  science  so 
truly  great,  what  attracts  to  it  the 
brightest,  the  most  insatiably  curious 
men  and  women  is  that  our  society 
recognizes  that  science  in  and  of  itself 
is  a  public  good.  That  the  search  to 
know  is  itself  a  worthy  goal.  Joseph 
Henry  wrote  a  friend,  "The  discovery 
of  a  new  truth  is  much  more  difficult 
and  important  than  any  one  of  its 
applications  taken  singly." 

The  poet  T.S.  Eliot  in  one  of  his 
quartets,  "Little  Gidding,"  affirmed 
that,  "We  shall  not  cease  from  explora- 
tion. And  the  end  of  our  exploring  will 
be  to  arrive  where  we  started  and 
know  the  place  for  the  first  time."  We 
do  not  cease  from  exploration.  We  still 
ask  the  simple  questions  that  men  and 
women  asked  a  thousand  years  ago. 
How  do  the  stars  shine?  What  is  mat- 
ter? How  do  we  think?  What  is  the 
mind?  Why  do  children  resemble  their 
parents?  Why  is  man  an  aggressor? 
Why  do  we  become  ill?  How  do 
flowers  grow?  What  shapes  the  earth? 
What  makes  the  weather?  How  do 
children  learn? 

Those  questions  endure.  We  will 
continue  to  ask  them.  By  the  work  to 
be  done  in  this  building — by  the  great 
intellectual  adventure  that  is  sci- 
ence— we  will  go  on  exploring.  And 
perhaps  someday  we  will  know  the 
place  for  the  first  time. 
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For  Byron  Lichtenberg, 
a  journey  next  September 
to  outer  space 

Lichtenberg  hoUh  a  model  of  the  space  shuttle  in  a  laboratory  at  MIT. 
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V^lien  Carol  Morrison  interviewed  Byron 
Lichtenberg  at  MIT  last  year,  his  long- 
time dream  of  traveling  in  outer  space  had 
reached  the  threshold  of  reality.  In  Sep- 
tember, after  this  story  ims  loritten, 
Lichtenberg  received  the  good  news:  His 
dream  has  come  true. 

Lichtenberg  has  been  selected,  along 
with  Ulf  Merbold  of  the  Max  Planck 


Byron  Lichtenberg  '69  sits  at  the 
desk  in  his  small  office  at  MIT 
beneath  a  diagrammatic  poster 
of  the  first  space  shuttle,  Columbia. 
He  is  talking  quickly,  enthusiastically, 
and  a  little  shyly  about  his  dream — a 
dream  that  is  close  to  coming  true. 

"I  was  in  high  school  when  the 
first  space  missions  were  going  up.  I 
was  reading  a  lot  of  science  fiction  at 
the  time,  and  being  an  astronaut 
seemed  like  a  really  neat  thing  to 
do." 

With  his  wavy  blond  hair  and 
chiseled  features,  he  looks  like  a  sci- 
ence fiction  writer's  idea  of  an  astro- 
naut. Byron,  however,  didn't  get  the 
job  of  payload  specialist  on  the  ninth 
space  shuttle  flight  as  a  result  of  any- 
one's romantic  notions.  He  won  it 
with  years  of  careful  planning  and 
hard  work. 

"I  did  try  to  program  things,"  he 
says  with  a  smile.  "I  looked  at  what 
the  astronauts  were  then.  They  were 
military  test  pilots  with  an  engineer- 
ing background.  So  I  went  to  Brown 
and  majored  in  engineering,  and 
joined  Air  Force  ROTC." 

After  earning  a  B.S.  in  engineer- 
ing at  Brown  in  1969,  Byron  joined 
the  Air  Force,  working  his  way  into 
flight  school  with  an  eye  toward  a 
fighter  assignment,  because  fighter 
assignments  led  to  test  pilot  school. 
He  was  staHoned  in  the  Philippines 
for  two  years  as  a  fighter  pilot.  Then 
in  April  of  1972,  as  the  Vietnam  War 
was  ending,  his  squadron  was  moved 
to  Udon,  Thailand,  where  they  flew 
combat  missions. 

"It  was  grim,"  he  says.  "Of  forty 
people  who  were  there  all  the  time, 
ten  of  our  squadron  were  shot  down 
in  nine  months." 

Meanwhile,  Byron's  wife,  Lee 
(Lombard  '69  M.A.T.),  who  was 
teaching  school  in  the  Philippines, 
faced  other  challenges:  During  that 
year  President  Marcos  declared 


Institute  in  West  Germany,  to  serve  as  a 
payload  specialist  aboard  the  ninth  space 
shuttle  mission  scheduled  for  next  Sep- 
tember. The  two  researchers — the  first 
"non-astronauts"  to  fly  on  a  shuttle 
— were  selected  by  a  panel  of  thirty-six 
U.S  and  European  scientists  to  accom- 
pany four  NASA  astronauts  on  the  mis- 
sion. 


martial  law,  and  a  record-breaking 
flood — 145  inches  of  rain  in  twenty- 
four  hours — swept  through,  cutting 
off  the  subdivision  she  lived  in  from 
the  base.  It  was  a  grueling  climax  to 
Byron's  four  years  in  the  Air  Force 
for  both  of  them. 

The  space  program  was  winding 
down  in  1972  with  the  last  of  the 
Apollo  missions.  Skylab  was  a  short- 
term  project  and  the  shuttle  seemed  a 
long  way  off,  so  Byron  decided  to 
enhance  his  value  to  NASA  by  con- 
tinuing his  education.  He  entered 
graduate  school  at  MIT,  where  he 
earned  an  M.S.  degree  in  engineering 
in  the  field  of  artificial  arms.  When 
he  talked  to  NASA  officials  in  Hous- 
ton about  improving  his  chances  of 
being  accepted  into  the  astronaut 
program,  however,  they  advised  him 
to  switch  to  the  study  of  vestibular 
systems. 

Since  the  manned  space  program 
began,  astronauts  have  been  plagued 
with  motion  sickness,  a  fact  that 
NASA  doesn't  hide  but  doesn't 
exactly  publicize,  either.  The  vestibu- 
lar system,  the  fluid-filled  semicircu- 
lar canals  in  the  vestibule  of  the  inner 
ear  that  detect  the  pulls  of  gravity 
and  acceleration,  is  key  to  under- 
standing the  causes  and  prevention 
of  motion  sickness.  It  is  an  unglamo- 
rous,  but  vital,  field. 

The  Man- Vehicle  Lab  at  MIT  was 
studying  this  problem  so  Byron 
joined  it  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  1976. 
That  same  year,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Canadian  investigators,  the  lab 
proposed  a  series  of  experiments  to 
be  performed  in  the  space  shuttle. 
Their  proposal  was  accepted.  The 
principal  investigator  for  each  of 
these  experiments  was  offered  the 
opportunity  to  nominate  two  people 
for  payload  specialist  on  the  mission. 
Byron  was  nominated,  and  after  two 
selection  interviews  and  a  week-long 
physical  at  Houston,  he  was  accepted 
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into  "the  finals." 

The  mission  Bvron  has  been  as- 
signed to  is  Spacelab  1,  a  joint  effort 
of  NASA  and  the  European  Space 
Agencv,  in  which  ten  European  coun- 
tries are  involved.  It  is  the  first 
week-long,  six-man  mission,  carrying 
two  teams  of  pilot,  mission  specialist, 
and  pavload  specialist.  Four  men  are 
training  as  pavload  specialists  for  the 
flight:  Byron,  one  other  American, 
and  two  Europeans.  One  American 
and  one  European  will  go  up;  the 
other  two  will  provide  ground  sup- 
port. The  flight  was  originally 
intended  to  go  up  in  1980;  this  date 
has  slipped  to  the  fall  of  1983,  where, 
so  far,  it's  standing  firm. 

The  payload  and  mission  special- 
ists share  responsiblity  for  some  sev- 
entv-five  experiments,  mission  spe- 
cialists being  in  charge  of  the  inter- 
face of  experiments  to  ship,  and 
pavload  specialists  supervising  the 
experiments  themselves.  The  experi- 
ments fall  into  five  categories:  life  sci- 
ences and  biomedical  engineering, 
materials  science  and  metallurgy, 
space  plasma  physics,  astronomy  and 
solar  phvsics,  and  earth  observation. 
Needless  to  say,  they're  a  mixed  bag. 
"It's  really  a  survey-type  series  to 
demonstrate  the  various  experiments 
we  can  do,  and  what  kinds  of  equip- 
ment we  can  carry,"  Byron  explains. 

Representative  experiments  study 
why  red  blood  cell  mass  decreases  in 
space,  how  zero  gravitation  affects 
lubrication  of  bearings,  and  what 
atoms,  molecules,  and  charged  parti- 
cles constitute  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Infrared,  ultraviolet,  and  X-ray  pho- 
tos of  several  stars,  including  the 
sun,  will  be  taken,  as  well  as  large- 
format  pictures  of  the  Earth  for  3-D 
mapping.  An  imaging  radar  that  pen- 
etrates clouds  also  will  be  used  for 
Earth  observations. 

"1     T"  nderstandably,  none  of  the 

I      I    scientists  training  for  mission 
W>^    and  payload  specialist  posi- 
tions is  an  expert  in  all  five  fields,  so 
training  began  with  two  years  of 
background  science  instruction.  For 
each  experiment,  the  men  first  re- 
ceived an  overview  of  the  area,  then 
traveled  to  the  principal  investigator's 
lab  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
experiment's  whys  and  hows. 

"It  was  like  going  to  graduate 
school  in  five  different  disciplines  at 
once,"  Byron  says,  his  brown  eyes 


revealing  his  enthusiasm.  "It  was 
really  exciting  and  challenging,  be- 
cause we  all  had  good,  solid  aca- 
demic and  laboratory  backgrounds, 
so  the  investigators  could  jump  in  at 
graduate-school  level  and  take  off 
from  there." 

The  principal  investigators'  labs 
are  located  throughout  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Japan.  Asked  if 
he  took  along  his  wife  and  daughters, 
Kristin  and  Kimberly,  Byron  shook 
his  head. 

"The  problem  is  that  we  go  on 
these  whirlwind  tours — you  know,  if 
it's  Tuesday,  this  must  be  Brussels. 
Then  Wednesday  you're  in  London; 
Thursday,  Bristol;  Friday  morning 
you're  off  to  Copenhagen,  then  down 
to  Germany.  You  might  spend  a 
week  in  Germany,  but  then  you 
might  go  to  Paris  for  two  days,  Gre- 
noble for  a  day-and-a-half,  and  Rome 
for  three  days,  then  back  to  Milan  for 
a  day,  then  hop  over  to  Spain.  .  .On 
the  first  tour,  in  sixty-eight  days  we 
hit  thirty-nine  different  cities.  I 
wouldn't  have  wanted  anyone  to  go 
through  that — it's  no  fun  at  all.  We 
saw  the  insides  of  airports,  taxicabs, 
hotels,  and  the  principal  investiga- 
tors' labs,  and  that  was  about  it." 

Byron's  only  space  training  so  far 
has  been  five  "zero-G"  flights,  in 
which  a  large  jet  climbs  steeply,  giv- 
ing the  occupants  about  thirty  sec- 
onds of  2G  acceleration,  then  dives, 
providing  a  half-minute  of  weight- 
lessness. This  pattern  is  usually  re- 
peated between  forty  and  sixty  times. 
The  record  for  Byron  in  one  day  was 
a  hundred  "parabolas":  sixty  before 
lunch  and  forty  afterward. 

Each  thirty-second  weightless 
period  is  enough  time  to  try  out  some 
little  thing  in  the  spacious  hold:  part 
of  an  experiment,  or  a  blood  draw,  or 
sometimes  something  a  little  less 
serious,  like  a  Superman  flight  from 
one  end  of  the  hold  to  the  other, 
inches  above  the  floor;  or  a  game  of 
catch,  with  one  curled-up  scientist 
serving  as  ball  for  the  others.  No 
doubt  the  jubilant  dance  televised 
from  Skylab  was  born  on  similar 
flights. 

What  does  it  feel  like? 

"Marvelous!  For  one  second 
there's  a  feeling  of  the  ground  drop- 
ping out  from  under  you,  but  then 
you  realize  you're  not  going  to  fall, 
and  the  apprehension  goes  away." 

Occasionally  someone  gets  motion 


sick  while  moving  around.  A  lot  of 
head  motion  or  detailed  work  pro- 
motes sickness,  and  those  unfortu- 
nates just  have  to  strap  themselves  in 
and  tough  it  out.  Byron  has  never  felt 
more  than  slightly  queasy  (though 
this  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
how  he'll  feel  in  space). 

And  what  does  the  2G  ascent  feel 
like? 

"Like  somebody's  standing  on 
your  chest." 

Starting  last  January,  the  Space- 
lab  1  crew  began  eighteen 
months  of  intensive  training  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  "Payload 
Crew  Training  Complex,"  NASA-ese 
for  a  working  Spacelab  mockup, 
where  they  are  learning  and  practic- 
ing Spacelab  I's  experiments.  Inter- 
spersed with  this  training  are  more 
trips  to  principal  investigators'  labs, 
and  frequent  visits  to  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  to  run  the  real  Spacelab 
through  its  final  tests  as  it  is  being 
assembled.  They'll  also  go  to  Hous- 
ton for  training  on  the  functioning  of 
the  orbiter  itself. 

Although  payload  specialists  are 
supposed  to  be  scientists  on  a  space 
flight  during  the  course  of  their 
research,  the  numerous  delays  inter- 
spersed with  stints  of  travel  and 
training  have  made  it  difficult  for 
Spacelab  1  payload  specialists  to  stay 
abreast  of  their  fields.  Byron  antici- 
pates that  once  shuttle  flight  becomes 
routine,  payload  specialists  will  need 
to  leave  their  universities  and  re- 
search labs  for  only  a  few  months  of 
training. 

I  talked  to  Byron  in  September  of 
1981. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  tiles?"  he 
asked  over  the  phone.  "There  was  a 
fuel  spill,  and  350  tiles  fell  off." 

"You  mean,  the  fuel  was  a  solvent 
for  the  tile  glue?" 

"That's  what  it  looks  like." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"That's  what  everybody  says,"  he 
said  with  good-natured  resignation. 
"It  looks  like  another  delay." 

"Well,  it  will  give  you  more  train- 
ing time,"  I  ventured  weakly,  sud- 
denly aware  that  I  was  talking  about 
the  goal  he'd  been  working  toward 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

"We  have  plentv  of  training 
time — too  much  training  time."  A 
note  of  urgency  crept  into  his  voice. 
"What  we  need  is  some  space  Hme!" 
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Ke«  Singleton's  house  is  one  of  several  Classman  has  designed  for  Baltimore  Orioles  players. 

THE  COLORFUL 
WORLD  OF 
STEVE  CLASSMAN, 
ARCHITECT 

By  Anne  Diffily 
Photographs  by  Ann  Stevens 


A  violet  front  door.  Tomato-red 
kitchen  blinds.  A  bright  pink 
window  alcove  with  rose  trim, 
and  in  front  of  it,  a  royal-blue  semi- 
circular table.  A  plum  fireplace  wall. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  colors 
in  the  Baltimore  home  of  Stephen 
Glassman  '72,  a  young  architect  who 
is  attracting  attention  (and  assign- 
ments) all  over  the  country.  Colors 
that  sing  out  and  rivet  a  visitor's  eye 
are  a  hallmark  of  his  interior  designs. 
"I  love  color,"  exclaims  Glassman, 
a  short,  intense  man  who  radiates 
enthusiasm.  Interiors  are  not  his  only 
specialty,  however.  Classman's  firm. 
Art  and  Architectural  Design,  handles 
complete  house  and  small-business 
design  as  well  as  interiors  and  land- 
scaping. In  featuring  him  as  one  of 
"eighty-two  people  to  watch  in  '82," 
Baltimore  magazine  last  winter  noted 
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that  Glassman  "is  rapidly  becoming 
known  localh'  as  the  architect  of  the 
stars.  .  .This  spring  hell  complete  a 
home  for  Oriole  Ken  Singleton." 

Glassman  has  designed  homes  for 
other  members  of  the  Orioles  baseball 
team,  but  he  calls  the  Singleton  resi- 
dence "one  of  the  most  exciting  pro- 
jects I've  ever  done."  The  Singletons, 
he  savs,  were  "very  open  to  daring 
and  innovative  ideas."  What  Glass- 
man  has  built  for  them  is  a  sort  of 
palace  of  illusions.  "The  house  is  a 
recollection  of  Tudor  architecture,"  he 
explains.  "On  the  outside  it  looks  like 
a  three-story  house;  inside,  there  are 
balconies  overlooking  a  twenty-six- 
foot  living  room.  Because  it's  on  a 
hillside,  the  house  has  four  levels.  It 
appears  to  have  chimneys  all  over, 
but  thev're  really  skylights,  so  that 
shafts  of  light  come  down  inside." 
On  the  two-acre,  wooded  property, 
Glassman  designed  a  two-level 
swimming  pool  with  a  waterfall. 

"One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  being 
an  architect,"  Glassman  says,  "is  see- 
ing your  ideas  go  from  one  dimen- 
sion in  vour  mind,  to  two  dimensions 
on  paper,  to  three  dimensions  in  real- 
ity. I  have  clients  who  write  to  me  to 
say  how  much  joy  they're  getting  out 
of  their  houses.  This  is  a  profession 
in  which  vou  get  a  relatively  immedi- 
ate result.  It's  not  a  delayed  gratifi- 
cation." 

While  not  immediate,  Glassman's 
rise  in  the  architectural  world  has 
been  rapid.  An  art  history  major  at 
Brown,  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Yale  Architecture  in 
1975.  Back  in  his  hometown,  he 
became  design  coordinator  for  Balti- 
more County.  "Less  than  a  year 
later,"  he  says,  "the  mayor  of  Balti- 
more called  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  direct  the  renovation  of  City  Hall.  I 
worked  on  it  for  almost  a  year,  and 
was  a  consultant  to  the  mayor  and 
the  city  council.  The  building  got  a 
lot  of  publicity — it  won  awards,  was 
published  in  magazines  such  as  Archi- 
tectural Record.  Since  then,"  Glassman 
says  with  a  hint  of  pleased  surprise, 
"I've  never  had  to  struggle."  Which  is 
just  as  well,  for  he  believes  that 
"artists  aren't  fortified  by  eating  tur- 
nips for  two  years!  It  makes  you  frus- 
trated and  resentful." 

He  is  particularly  pleased  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  Baltimore, 
which  in  addition  to  being  his  home- 
town is  lately  a  flurry  of  renovation 
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and  reclamation.  Rows  and  rows  of 
old  brick  tenements  and  brownstones 
have  been  restored  (some  by  the  firm 
run  by  Bill  Struever  '74  and  Cobber 
Eccles  '74  featured  in  the  January 
1977  BAM),  and  the  harborfront  area 
has  enjoyed  a  mercantile  awakening 
similar  to  that  of  Boston's  Quincy 
Market/Faneuil  Hall  complex. 

"There's  something  fruitful  about 
coming  back  here,"  Glassman  says.  "I 
thought  I'd  work  in  New  York  after  I 
got  out  of  architecture  school.  I  inter- 
viewed there  with  various  firms,  but  I 
decided  I  didn't  want  to  work  for 
$9,000  a  year!  Everything  has  turned 
out  so  well  here  that  I  wouldn't  want 
to  leave  now." 

from  the  outside,  the  headquar- 
ters of  Art  and  Architectural 
Design  are  deceptively  nonde- 
script. Cars  zoom  by  the  old  brown- 
stone  on  a  rather  dreary  stretch  of 
East  25th  Street,  and  only  a  discreet 
"A  &  A"  lettered  on  the  door  whis- 
pers that  a  successful  architect  works 
here. 

Inside,  all  is  exposed  bricks  and 
beams  and,  naturally,  bright  color. 
Steve  Glassman  is  seated  with  a  vis- 
itor in  the  workroom  at  a  massive  old 
table  with  stocky  carved  legs;  old 
posters,  architectural  drawings,  and 
floor-plan  blueprints  vie  for  space  on 


the  bulletin  board;  more  drawings  are 
rolled  and  stacked  in  a  glass-paneled 
cabinet.  The  walls  are  red  and  sal- 
mon, the  windows  sport  red  narrow- 
slatted  blinds,  and  track  lighting 
illuminates  all.  Glassman  is  working 
alone  in  the  office  this  day;  on  other 
days  he  is  joined  by  his  employees:  a 
draftsman,  a  graphic  designer,  and  a 
secretary/helper. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  keeping  my 
business  small,"  he  says.  "It  helps  me 
retain  the  intimacy  of  contact  with 
my  client.  And  when  you're  working 
one-on-one,  you  take  your  responsi- 
bility to  the  client  much  more  seri- 
ously. 

"These  people  [clients],"  he  adds, 
"are  really  placing  their  lives  in  your 
hands.  You  are  practically  married  to 
them  for  six  months  or  a  year — for 
the  duration  of  the  project." 

The  telephone  rings  frequently.  "I 
think  you  could  run  one  spine  across 
to  the  windows  in  suite  number 
three,"  Glassman  suggests  to  a  caller. 
"We're  also  going  to  have  to  rely  on 
the  mechanical  engineer.  I'll  be  out 
doing  on-site  supervision  from  1:30  to 
4  or  so."  He  hangs  up  and  turns  to 
his  visitor.  "We  believe  in  designing  a 
complete  job,"  he  explains.  "We  do 
the  building,  the  interiors,  the  land- 
scaping, and  the  site  planning.  If  you 
have  all  those  things  handled  sepa- 
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rately,  you  can  end  up  with  a  mish- 
mash. The  client  won't  know  who  to 
listen  to." 

One  advantage  of  having  his  own 
business,  Glassman  says,  is  that  he 
can  make  his  own  rules.  "I'm  not 
good  at  following  arbitrary  instruc- 
tions," he  says.  "1  need  to  have  rea- 
sons." And,  he  adds,  he  enjoys 
"wearing  so  many  different  hats."  In 
addition  to  his  architectural  services, 
Glassman  is  skilled  in  graphic  design 
and  in  buying  and  selling  art.  He 
worked  as  an  assistant  curator  at  the 
Louvre  before  entering  Yale  Architec- 
ture, continuing  an  interest  that 
began  when  he  was  ten  years  old  and 
started  a  personal  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings.  He  continues  to  buy 
art  for  clients  as  well  as  for  himself, 
and  has  been  generous  in  his  dona- 
tions to  Brown's  permanent  collec- 
tion. 


J.   Xt 


rt  and  vibrant  color  accents  are 
the  focal  points  of  the  four- 
. teen-room  French  Tudor  house 
Glassman  shares  with  actor  Mark 
Basile  in  a  residential  Baltimore 
neighborhood.  Nearly  every  room 
features  their  collection  of  French  and 
American  paintings  and  sculptures, 
turn-of-the-century  posters  and  draw- 
ings, ceramics,  and  glass.  "Monkey 
on  a  Donkey,"  a  whimsical  wood 


Old  posters  and  prints  add  color  to  Gtassman's 
office  in  a  Baltimore  brownstone.  He  started 
his  art  collection  at  age  ten;  now  it  fills  much 
of  his  fourteen-room  house  and  the  A  &  A 
offices. 


sculpture  by  Dutch  artist  Karel 
Appel,  adds  bright  primary  colors  to 
the  beige-and-plum  living  room. 
Glassman  designed  the  large  geome- 
tric pedestal  for  the  piece's  display; 
he  also  created  the  modern  semicircle 
of  royal  blue  laminated  plywood  that 
serves  as  a  dining  table  comfortably 
seating  six. 

Glassman  and  Basile  bought  the 
sixty-three-year-old  house  several 
years  ago  from  an  elderly  woman 
whose  health  was  failing.  "The  rooms 
had  long  ago  lost  their  luster  to  fall- 
ing plaster,  layers  of  dark  paint  on 
the  floors  and  woodwork,  and  gen- 
eral disrepair,"  Glassman  recalls.  But 
underneath  all  the  dust  and  paint 
he  and  Basile  found  beautiful  oak 
flooring,  brass  fittings  on  doors  and 
windows,  a  French  country  mantel  of 
light  and  dark  oak,  clay  tiles  in  the 
solarium,  mahogany  doors,  and  por- 
celain bath  fixtures.  They  totally 
rebuilt  the  kitchen,  which  with  its 
white-and-red  color  scheme  and  big 
restaurant  stove  is  a  cook's  dream; 
and  created  a  study  for  Basile  and 
two  large  studios  for  Glassman 
upstairs. 

From  the  winding  road  outside, 
Glassman's  house  appears  much  like 
its  staid  stucco-on-brick  neighbors. 
Inside,  a  visitor  accustomed  to  bland 
Colonial  decor  is  pleasantly  startled 
by  unusual  colors  everywhere,  and 
by  a  bumptious  greeting  from  Alfie,  a 
squirming,  wagging  miniature  hay- 
stack that,  Glassman  explains,  is  part 
cocker  spaniel,  part  Afghan  hound. 

"Color,"  Glassman  says,  sipping 
tea  and  munching  on  a  brownie  at 
his  blue  table,  "was  the  key  here.  It's 
integral  to  the  mix  of  furnishings  we 
have,  from  Victorian  to  contemporary 
classics,  and  to  the  works  of  art." 
Alfie  thumps  her  tail  on  the  antique 
Tabriz  rug,  eyeing  the  brownies 
hopefully.  "People  have  gotten  used 
to  the  idea  that  everything  in  their 


homes  should  fall  into  the  back- 
ground and  blend  in.  But  color  can 
do  many  things.  You  can  make 
planes  of  space  appear  to  recede  or 
advance.  People  respond  emotionally 
and  psychologically  to  colors,  and  the 
architect/designer  can  address  those 
issues." 

Glassman  is  excited  about  a  cur- 
rent project,  the  renovation  of  a  stone 
mill  house  built  in  1750.  "We  had  to 
reclaim  all  the  walls — repoint  and 
clean  the  stones,"  he  says.  "It  looks 
fabulous.  There  are  old  wood  floors, 
and  modern  appliances  and  wiring." 
Another  ongoing  job  is  the  half-mil- 
lion-dollar design  of  a  loft  in  New 
York  City.  Because  his  work  often 
takes  him  on  the  road — he  has  done 
jobs  in  states  from  California  to  Del- 
aware, from  Seattle  to  Toronto,  and 
even  in  England — Glassman  keeps  an 
apartment  in  the  Big  Apple  for  con- 
venience. 

Most  of  his  clients,  Glassman 
says,  are  word-of-mouth  referrals. 
"Every  time  I  do  a  job,  people  see  it 
and  call  me.  I've  been  lucky  that  my 
work  for  sports  stars  and  media  peo- 
ple has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention." 
Full-color  articles  on  Glassman-de- 
signed  homes  and  alterations  have 
appeared  in  such  magazines  as 
Remodeling  Ideas  (published  by  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens),  Woman's  Day 
(which  featured  his  own  home),  and 
Baltimore,  to  name  a  few. 

"I'm  convinced  that  successful 
architects  are  50-percent  talent," 
Glassman  says,  "and  50-percent  per- 
sonality. You  have  to  have  a  rapport 
with  people.  Also,  I'm  always 
pleased  with  the  quality  of  work  that 
comes  out  of  this  office.  It's  always 
terribly  exciting,  even  when  it's  not  a 
particularly  intellectual  or  cerebral 
project." 

In  that  vein,  Glassman  adds  that 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  turns  down  a  job, 
no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant 
it  seems.  "People  often  preface  their 
inquiries  to  me  with,  'I  don't  know  if 
you'll  be  interested  in  doing  this.  .  .' 
I'm  interested  in  anything — from  a 
$20,000  project  to  a '$500,000  one.  1 
love  what  I  do,  and  I  hope  I  never 
get  conceited.  In  this  profession, 
there's  always  room  for  humility. 
Everybody  can  make  big  mistakes." 

So  far,  however,  any  mistakes 
Steve  Glassman,  architect,  has  made 
are  far  overshadowed  by  his  colorful 
successes. 
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THE  CLASSES 


written  by  Cynthia  Balzer 


"t  Q       The  Reunion  Committee  met  in 
J.O       September  to  arrange  tlie  details 
ot  our  ti5th  reunion.  You  will  be  informed 
about  it  in  a  future  publication.  The  Reun- 
ion Committee  is  as  follows:  /.  Irving 
McDou'tit  and  Wiittcr  AdUr,  co-chairmen; 
Zaias  R.  BUsf.  lohn  S.  Cluifee,  Roswell  S. 
Bcisiivrf/i,  Wtirdwiil  C.  Leonard,  and  Dwight 
T.  CoUey.  president  (ex  officio). 

Waiter  Adler,  class  secretan,',  reports 
that  twentv-eight  members  of  the  class 
ha\e  passed  away  since  the  60th  reunion 
in  1978. 

^  ^      Anne  Crawford  Jonah,  Dallas, 
^  /        Texas,  has  heard  from  Claire 
Ryan  Beecher.  who  has  been  in  California. 
Claire's  son,  Michael,  has  been  named  a 
municipal  court  judge  by  California  Gov- 
ernor Jerr\'  Brown.  Joe,  Claire's  husband, 
"had  the  unusual  pleasure  of  enrobing  his 
son  because  he  is  a  lawyer,"  she  writes. 

'5  ^       WtUiani  R.  Goldberg,  Providence, 
J^       has  been  elected  to  a  new 
three-vear  term  as  Rhode  Island  state  del- 
egate to  the  American  Bar  Association 
House  of  Delegates.  He  has  been  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Family 
Court  since  1968. 

'5^       Maurice  L.  Clemence,  Wellesley 
»JTI      Hills,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Old  Sturbridge 
Village,  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  as  an  overseer. 

O  C       Beatrice  Wattman  Miller,  Provi- 
J\J       dence,  retired  this  year  as  media 
specialist  in  the  Providence  public  schools. 
She  holds  a  master's  degree  in  library  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Her  grandson,  Andreiv  Lewis  Feldman,  is  a 
freshman  this  fall,  having  entered  Brown's 
seven-year  medical  education  program. 
Bea's  daughter,  Can/l-Ann  Miller  Feldman 
'59,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Martin  L   Feld- 
man (see  '58),  are  Andrew's  parents.  Bea's 
son,  Donald,  practices  law  in  Providence 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Temkin  & 
Miller,  Ltd.  The  class  extends  its  sympa- 
thy on  the  death  of  Bea's  husband,  Meyer 
S.  Miller,  last  fall. 

^/T       Hcmard  Silverman,  East  Green- 
<J\J       wich,  R.I.,  was  presented  with  a 
community  service  award  by  the  East 
Greenwich  Rotary  Club  on  June  23.  How- 
ard is  president  of  Herman  Silverman, 
Inc.,  in  East  Greenwich. 

O  7       i-lei^rior  Driscoll  Weldon,  Fairfield, 
J  /        Conn.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  j.C. 
Bradley  &  Son,  Inc.,  an  insurance  firm  in 


Fairfield.  She  has  been  associated  with  the 
company  since  1968. 

'5  Q       Sherwin  ].  Kapstein,  Providence, 
viJ7       retired  in  August  after  sixteen 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  National 
Education  Association  Rhode  Island.  He  is 
a  candidate  this  fall  for  Rhode  Island  state 
representative  from  Providence. 

/%  ^       Bernard  Bell,  Providence,  writes 
^t^m       that  George  Rose  wrote  him  in 
July  from  Amman,  Jordan,  telling  him  that 
the  reunion  letter  sent  out  Jan.  25  finally 
reached  him  the  first  week  in  July,  along 
with  a  letter  sent  on  April  9.  "These  late 
deliveries  didn't  keep  him  from  coming 
but  were  frustrating  to  him.  Hope  we  see 
you  at  the  45th,  George." 

Thomas  T.  Ryan,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  vice  president  of  advertising 
services  for  Gillette  North  America,  the 
Gillette  Company,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 

/I  O        "Life  Begins  at  40."  Believe  it  or 
TCkJ       not,  your  reunion  committee  has 
been  working  since  last  January  to  give 
you  the  best  reunion  ever.  One  classmate 
is  planning  to  join  us  from  Hawaii.  Some 
classmates  will  walk  through  the  Van 
Wickle  Gates  and  down  the  Hill  for  the 
very  first  time  (Monday,  June  6).  There's 
still  time  to  volunteer  to  help.  All  the 
questionnaires  have  not  been  answered 
and  returned  to  Harriet.  Do  it  today!  We'll 
give  you  a  weekend  to  remember.  You 
can  make  our  reunion  a  bigger  success  by 
joining  us  in  this  once-in-a-lifetime  event. 
The  class  extends  it  sympathy  to  Mary 
(Fran)  McEnneny  Risko,  whose  husband, 
John  H.  Risko,  died  in  September.  He  was 
a  1949  graduate  of  Providence  College. 

/I  /I        Shirley  Buckinglinm  Allen,  Wayne, 
TITt       Pa.,  writes  that  their  house  is  for 
sale  and  next  year  they  will  be  living  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.  Shirley  retired  last 
spring  and  her  husband,  Stan,  is  semi-re- 
tired. "I'm  very  proud  of  my  five  grand- 
sons." 

Ralph  Kolodny,  Quincy,  Mass.,  has 
returned  to  Boston  University  after  a  sab- 
batical in  Israel  as  visiting  professor  in  the 
new  department  of  social  work  at  Ben 
Gurion  University  in  Beersheba.  He  and 
his  wife,  Vivian,  were  able  to  visit  fre- 
quently with  their  daughter,  Miriam,  who 
lives  in  Tel  Aviv.  There  was  a  brief  family 
reunion  when  son,  Jonathan  '7b,  '79  M.D., 
and  his  wife,  Paula,  came  over  from  the 
States  in  June.  Ralph  has  been  invited  to 
return  to  Ben  Gurion  for  a  summer  stint 
next  year. 

Natalie  Course  Prokesch,  New  London, 


Conn.,  and  her  husband,  Clemens,  visited 
their  new  grandson  in  Seattle  in  June. 
This  is  their  second  grandchild.  Natalie 
also  visited  Betty  Heiden  Froelich  in  New- 
York  City  in  May. 

Dorothy  Linton  Snyder,  Summit,  N.J., 
writes  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Lynn, 
was  married  on  June  5  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended 
to  Jean  Miner  Sutton  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Edith  Goff  Miner  '19,  on  March  14. 

Samuel  L.  Thompson,  Miami,  Fla., 
reports  that  the  law  firm  of  Headley  and 
Headley,  in  which  he  is  a  partner,  is  now 
relocated  to  1999  S.W.  27th  Ave.  in  Miami 
33145. 

^^       Robert  J.  Janes,  Barrington,  R.I., 
Tt  /        has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election after  serving  eight  years  in  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  as  a  state 
senator.  Bob  is  vice  president  of  Insurance 
Underwriters,  Inc.,  in  Providence. 

A  biomath  fund  in  the  memory  of  Sol 
Isaac  Rubmow  has  been  established  at  Cor- 
nell Medical  College,  New  York  City.  He 
had  been  professor  of  biomath  at  Cornell 
for  sixteen  and  one-half  years  prior  to  his 
death  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Peggy  Weill  Sonder,  New  York  City, 
had  an  exhibit  of  her  prints  of  mushroom 
spores  at  Columbia  University  during  Feb-  I 
ruary  and  March.  The  show  was  then  dis- 
played in  the  library  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  in  Bronxville  until  Sept.  29.  Peggy 
has  also  been  busy  growing  wild  fungi 
that  she  sells  to  specialty  shops  and  res- 
taurants. Her  daughter,  Gina  Sonder  (see 
'79),  is  a  first-year  student  at  Harvard's 
School  of  Design,  where  she  is  enrolled  in 
a  master's  program  in  architecture. 

^Q       Gordon  R.  Pyper,  Springfield,  Vt.,| 
rtO      head  of  research  and  special  pro-l 
jects  at  Dufresne-Henry,  Inc.,  North 
Springfield,  recently  carried  out  research 
under  a  contract  awarded  the  company  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It 
involved  the  comparison  of  two  filter  sys- 
tems used  in  small  community  water  sup- 
plies. Results  from  the  study  will  yield 
important  information  concerning  costs, 
water  safety,  and  how  small  U.S.  commu- 
nities can  best  meet  EPA  water  standards. 

^Q       Ann  E.  Parker,  Evanston,  111.,  has] 
^t^       written  a  book  entitled  Astrology 
and  Alcoholism,  published  this  year  by 
Weiser,  Inc.  She  has  also  completed  a  sec- 
ond book  on  Earthtpiake  Prediction  through 
astrology,  which  she  hopes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1983.  "In  addition  to  client  work 
and  writing,  I'm  teaching  astrology  in  the 
adult  education  program  at  Evanston 
Township  High  School." 

Norman  B.  Silk,  town  clerk  of  Ran- 
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dolph,  Mass.,  is  serving  as  section  chair- 
man of  the  south  region  of  the  United 
Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  1982 
fund-raising  campaign.  Norman  is  coordi- 
nating the  fund-raising  efforts  of  munici- 
pal campaigns  and  has  served  in  this  role 
for  the  past  two  years. 

CO       i-""'sc"i  /.  Ainswcrth,  Bethlehem, 
Jyj       Pa.,  has  been  appointed  market- 
ing manager,  special  products,  within  the 
executive  sales  division  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation's  sales  department.  He  was 
assistant  manager  of  sales  in  the  tool  steel 
sales  division  and  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1953. 

Roy  Fiiilcr  and  Aileen  Friedman  were 
married  on  June  18  in  San  Francisco, 
where  they  are  living. 

Paul  Rodriguez,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
retired  last  year  as  school  superintendent 
after  thirty-one  years  of  service  in  the 
New  Bedford  schools.  The  school  commit- 
tee honored  him  in  May  by  voting  to 
name  the  administration  building  "the 
Paul  Rodrigues  Administration  Building." 

lohn  C.  Shiypard,  Upper  Arlington, 
Ohio,  is  vice  president,  nuclear  products, 
for  CVl,  Inc.,  of  Columbus. 
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Thomas  P.  Dimeo,  East  Green- 
wich, R.I.,  and  fellow  alumnus 
(and  former  Rhode  Island  Governor)  Philip 
W.  Noel  '54,  Warwick,  R.I.,  have  formed  a 
limited  partnership  to  construct  forty  con- 
dominium and  town-house  units  at  Point 
Judith,  R.I. 

William  j.  Tomalonis,  Houston,  Texas., 
has  been  promoted  from  senior  manager 
to  vice  president  of  forest  products  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  Brown  and 
Root's  central  engineering  group.  Brown 
and  Root,  a  Halliburton  company,  is  the 
world's  largest  engineering-construction 
company. 
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Charles  (Chick)  Fink,  Providence, 
is  an  architect  and  teaches  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Bruce  Mansfield,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Welleslei/ 
Townsman  in  April,  in  which  Bruce's 
career  in  sports  was  highlighted.  He  has 
participated  in  three  professional  sports: 
baseball,  tennis,  and  football.  After  he 
graduated  from  Brown  he  signed  with  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  and  later  was  the  safety 
and  punter  for  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Morris- 
sey  Club,  holding  the  same  positions 
when  the  club  became  known  as  the  Bos- 
ton Sweepers.  When  he  turned  33,  Bruce 
started  to  play  tennis  and  became  a  teach- 
ing professional  and  was  involved  in 
many  prestigious  tennis  matches  as  tour- 
nament director,  linesman,  and  umpire. 
Apart  from  participating  in  sports,  he 


stays  busy  with  tennis  and  business  ven- 
tures. 

Philip  W.  Noel,  Warwick,  R.I.,  former 
mayor  of  Warwick  and  Rhode  Island  gov- 
ernor, has  formed  a  limited  partnership 
with  Thomas  P.  Dimeo  '52  for  the  construc- 
tion of  forty  condominium  and  town- 
house  units  at  Point  Judith,  R.I. 

C  C       Bob  Borah,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  pres- 
yJ>J       ident  of  Robert  E.  Borah  Associ- 
ates of  Providence,  teamed  with  his  son, 
Tom,  to  take  top  honors  in  the  senior 
division  of  the  annual  Rhode  Island  Father 
and  Son  Golf  Tournament  in  August. 

Iiidith  Karelitz,  New  York  City,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Karascope,  a  kaleidoscope- 
like tube  that,  when  twisted,  produces 
various  swirling  rainbow-hued  images. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  sells  the 
Karascope,  and,  in  1981,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  commissioned  her  to  develop 
the  Karascope  11.  This  year,  Judith  partici- 
pated in  an  exhibition  in  April  called  "See 
the  Light"  at  the  New  York  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, in  which  she  exhibited  a  polarized 
light  sculpture.  In  August,  she  exhibited 
recent  photos  at  the  Elaine  Benson  Gallery 
in  Bridgehampton,  L.I.,  and  participated 
in  an  exhibition,  "Statements  in  Color,"  at 
the  Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem. 

C^      f.  Abbott  Broum.  ]r.,  Toledo, 
yj  /        Ohio,  has  been  elected  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Ann  Arbor 
Circuits,  Inc.  The  company  manufactures 
a  wide  range  of  printed  circuit  board  for 
national  distribution.  He  finds  that  work- 
ing in  Ann  Arbor  "is  attractive  from  both 
a  life  style  and  business  perspective." 

Willard  D.  Frank,  jr.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
writes;  "With  great  pleasure  and  surprise 
two  of  us  from  the  class  have  found  our- 
selves colleagues  at  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity. I  am  an  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory and  have  been  here  since  1963.  This 
summer,  Capt.  Harold  j.  Sutplien  joined  us 
as  professor  of  naval  science  to  open  our 
newly  established  NROTC  program. 
Harold  and  I  not  only  were  from  the  same 
class  at  Brown,  but  we  both  went  through 
Brown's  NROTC  program  together.  Now 
we  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do." 

Dr.  David  C.  Lewis  is  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Community  Health  in  Brown's 
medical  program  and  is  the  Donald  G. 
Millar  Distinguished  Scholar  in  Alcoholism 
Studies.  He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Levinson 
Lrwis  (see  '59),  have  two  children,  Deborah 
'84  and  Steven,  a  freshman  at  Penn.  The 
Lewises  have  moved  to  Providence  from 
Newton,  Mass. 

Robert  E.  Oberg,  Plantsville,  Conn.,  has 
been  elected  assistant  vice  president  of 
The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
in  Hartford. 
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lVi7/iii»i  Riivlli.  New  York  City,  was 
featured  in  an  article  published  in  the 
June  issue  ot  Ccmmuniditioii  Art>.  Bill  is  a 
professional  photographer  and  likes  to 
xvork  in  the  corporate  field.  According  to 
the  article,  he  appreciates  the  freedom 
that  comes  from  not  ha\ing  to  work  with 
layouts,  as  in  advertising,  but  from  being 
able  to  go  out  and  implement  an  idea  that 
the  corporate  designer  and  he  have  dis- 
cussed. He  is  a  precise  technician  in  his 
work  and  is  interested  m  the  esthetic  rela- 
tionships among  lines,  shapes,  and  colors, 
an  interest  that  is  reflected  in  his  architec- 
tural photography. "There  is  something  in 
the  angularity,  the  meticulousness  of  line 
that  I  like   I  am  just  as  interested  in  an  old 
garage  as  in  a  modern  skyscraper.  It's  not 
the  newness  or  bigness  that  matters — it's 
the  organization  of  lines,  the  textures,  the 
use  of  materials.  It  fascinates  me." 

Susiiu  Low  Saner,  Wyckoff,  N.].,  has 
been  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as  a  trus- 
tee of  the  district  four  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Nahona!  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods. 

Ben  Scheiiker  and  his  wife,  Marianne 
Moses  Schenker  (see  '59),  of  Chicago,  write 
that  their  son,  Scott,  is  a  freshman  at 
Worcester  Polvtech. 

C  D       Dr.  Martin  L.  Feldman.  associate 
JO       professor  of  anatomy  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  spoke  at 
the  International  Brain  Research  Organiza- 
tion conference  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
last  spring.  He  has  just  concluded  a 
five-year  career  development  award  from 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Louis  Silverstein.  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  Louis  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Silverstein's  family  store  there. 

Michiiel  Trotter'^  Atlanta,  Ga.,  law  firm. 
Trotter,  Bondurant,  Miller  &  Hishon, 
which  was  formed  in  1977,  was  described 
in  a  recent  article  in  The  American  Laun/er 
as  one  of  twenty  "great  new  law  firms"  in 
the  nation.  The  front  page  of  the  issue 
featured  a  photograph  of  Mike  and  one  of 
his  partners,  Emmet  Bondurant. 

/o/i/i  Willenlvchcr,  New  York  City,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  design  a  permanent  piece  for 
the  lobby  of  the  newly  renovated  court- 
house in  the  Federal  Building  on  Kennedy 
Plaza  in  downtown  Providence. 

C  Q       Babette  Foshay  Bach,  West  Fal- 
CJ  7       mouth,  Mass.,  is  treasurer  of  the 
newly  formed  Parent-Teacher  Association 
at  the  Mullen-Hall  School  in  Falmouth. 

Tom  Campbell  and  his  wife,  Anne 
Shanklm  Campbell,  of  Waban,  Mass.,  report 
that  their  son,  James,  attends  Colby  Col- 
lege. Tom  is  an  attorney  and  is  on  the 
faculty  of  Northeastern  University's  law 
school.  Anne  is  an  ESL  teacher  at  the  Oak 
Hill  School  in  Newton. 

Bruce  Donovan  is  dean  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores  at  Brown  and  is  on  leave  as 
professor  of  classics.  He  is  also  associate 
dean  for  problems  of  chemical  depen- 
dency. His  wife.  Dons  Stearns  Donovan, 
research  associate  at  the  Center  for  Evalu- 


ation and  Research  at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, was  a  panelist  at  the  Pembroke  Cen- 
ter Alumnae  Forum,  "Women  Working  for 
Social  Change,"  during  Women's  Historv' 
Week  at  Brown  last  spring. 

Caryl-Ann  Miller  FeUman  and  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Martin  L.  Feldman  {see  '58),  of 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  report  that  their 
son,  Andrew  Lewis  Feldman,  has  entered 
Brown  this  fall  in  the  seven-year  medical 
education  program.  He  is  a  National  Merit 
finalist  and  USCF  candidate  master-ranked 
chess  player.  Andrew's  grandmother  is 
Beatrice  Wattnian  Miller  (see  '35).  The 
Feldmans  visited  friends  in  Europe  last 
spring  when  Martin  was  invited  to  speak 
at  the  International  Brain  Research  Organ- 
ization conference  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. Caryl-Ann  is  manager  of  resources 
services  at  the  Children's  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton. She  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  education  and  cultural  action  of  the 
International  Council  of  Museums  when  it 
met  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  month.  She  is  also 
active  in  numerous  other  regional,  nation- 
al, and  international  museum  and  librar\' 
organizations. 

Iiidith  Apip'lebaum  Fiiik,  Providence, 
teaches  dancing  classes  in  Providence.  Her 
husband,  Charles  (Chick)  Fink  '54,  is  an 
architect  and  teaches  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

William  jesdale,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  has 
been  named  principal  of  the  Brown  (for- 
merly Meadowbrook)  Junior  High  School 
in  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Eugene  A.  Nojek  is  in  Yokohama, 
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Japan,  where  he  is  studying  Japanese  at 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Field  School.  This 
is  in  preparation  for  an  assignment  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

Eleanor  Lroinscn  Leans  and  her  hus- 
band, David  (see  '57),  have  recently 
moved  to  Providence  from  Newton,  Mass. 
Elly,  a  music  teacher  in  the  Newton 
scjiools  for  many  years,  was  presented  the 
1982  Distinguished  Service  Award  by 
Temple  Sinai  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Their 
daughter,  Deborah,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1984  and  their  son,  Steven,  is  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Ruth  Ann  Pitts.  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  is  an  associate  professor  of  soci- 
ology. She  gave  a  paper  at  the  World 
Congress  of  Sociologists  in  Mexico  City  in 
August. 

Marianne  Moses  Schenker  and  her  hus- 
band, Ben  Sehenker  '57,  Chicago,  111.,  write 
that  their  son,  Scott,  is  a  freshman  at 
Worcester  Polytech.  Marianne  is  an  active 
volunteer  at  Chicago's  Field  Museum  and 
is  a  founder  and  executive  board  member 
of  the  Education  Resource  Center  there. 

The  class  officers  for  the  upcoming 
25th  reunion  in  1984  are:  president,  Diane 
Scola  Downes:  vice  president,  Claire  Casper 
Urbaniak:  secretary,  Caryl-Ann  Miller  Feld- 
man;  treasurer,  Barbara  Crudeli  Learned:  and 
reunion  co-chairmen,  Victoria  Santopietro 
Lederberg  and  Eleanor  Lei'inson  Leiois. 

\£ir\       George  L.  Ball,  Short  Hills,  N.J., 
vJ  Vr       resigned  in  August  as  president 
of  the  E.  F.  Hutton  Group,  Inc.,  to 
become  chief  executive  of  Prudential  Capi- 
tal and  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  a  newly 
formed  holding  company  responsible  for 
Prudential  Insurance  Company's  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries,  Bache  Group,  Inc., 
the  brokerage  operation,  and  Prucapital, 
which  is  involved  in  investment  banking 
and  corporate  loans.  He  is  also  chief  exe- 
cutive of  the  Bache  Group  and  Bache  Hal- 
sey  Stuart  Shields,  Inc.  George,  a  Brown 
trustee,  is,  according  to  the  Neic  York 
Times,  "widely  viewed  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  innovative  managers  on  Wall 
Street." 

Thomas  P.  Biidrcioiez,  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  "administrator  of 
the  year"  by  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
School  Administrators  Association.  He  is 
assistant  principal  of  Winchester  High 
School. 

/I "I        Richard  N.  Tinker,  Wilton,  Conn., 
vl  J.       has  been  appointed  senior  vice 
president,  administration,  Citytrust,  in 
South  Norwalk. 

Mark  A.  Vaida,  Flemington,  N.J.,  has 
been  named  president  of  Delaware  Valley 
Air  Transport. 

il^       Judith  Halpern  Mize,  Ojai,  Calif., 
vl^       is  director  of  Ojai  Counseling 
Services.  She  is  a  licensed  clinical  social 
worker,  having  received  her  degree  in 
1972  from  San  Diego  State  University.  She 
also  has  a  private  practice  in  Ojai  and  is 
studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in  psychology, 
ludith  has  two  children,  Sarah  Perry,  a 
pophomore  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Irvine,  and  Ken  Perry,  a  senior  at  Villa- 


nova  Preparatory  School.  "I  would  like  to 
hear  from  classmates  and  the  'old  West 
House  gang',"  she  writes.  Her  address  is 
P.O.  Box  713,  Ojai  93023. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Wolanske,  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  joined  the  staff  of  OB/GYN,  Inc., 
Beverly,  Mass.,  in  July. 

/2^       Dr.  Frederick  P.  Avis,  Morgan- 
v/V^       town,  W.  Va.,  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the  West 
Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine. 
He  had  been  clinical  assistant  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Robert  L.  Brown,  Washington,  D.C., 
has  opened  a  gallery,  Robert  Brown  Con- 
temporary Art,  at  1005  New  Hampshire 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington.  Robert  invites  all 
D.C.  alumni  to  visit  the  gallery,  which 
specializes  in  contemporary  European  art. 

Douglas  H.  Shafner  and  Suzanne 
Bauschard  were  married  on  Aug.  28  in 
New  York  City,  where  they  are  living.  He 
is  an  account  executive  with  CBS  Televi- 
sion, and  she  is  director  of  research  at  the 
Alan  Berni  Corporation  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  a  consumer  package  design  and 
market  research  firm. 

CL/X        /"'"'  Bulkoski,  Newark,  Del.,  has 
vlTI       been  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  with  tenure  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  His  research  is  in 
bioinorganic  and  copper  chemistry.  He 
and  his  wife,  Wendy  Knox  Bulkowski  (see 
'66),  have  two  children,  Brian,  15,  and 
Julia,  born  on  June  6,  1979. 

Richard  /.  Talbot,  Keene,  N.H.,  has 
been  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Che- 
shire National  Bank  board  of  directors.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  bank  for  ten 
years  and  is  a  member  of  the  Keene  law 
firm  of  Bradley,  Talbot  and  Burnett. 

/2  C       Dr.  leffreii  S.  Hanzel,  Richmond, 
\Jw/       Va.,  has  been  elected  chief  of 
pediatrics  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  plays  trumpet  in  a  local 
doctor's  Dixieland  band  and  played  in  the 
Richmond  Community  Orchestra's  per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah"  last  December. 

Bruce  Silverman,  New  York  City,  is 
development  officer  for  the  American 
Landmark  Association  in  Edgewater,  N.J. 
One  of  his  most  recent  projects  is  Admi- 
ral's Walk,  a  new  high-rise  condominium 
along  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

/T /T  Wendy  Knox  Bulkowski  and  her 
UvJ  husband,  John  Bulkowski  (see 
'64),  have  lived  in  Newark,  Del.,  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Wendy  is  involved  in 
quilting  and  folkdancing.  Their  children 
are  Brian,  15,  and  Julia,  born  on  June  6, 
1979. 

John  Cross,  Pittsburgh,  is  economics 
editor  at  television  station  WPXI  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

C^J       Information  pertaining  to  Sue 
\J  I         Kathryn  Williams  in  the  Septem- 
ber BAM  was  attributed  to  Sue  Sippel  Wil- 
liams. The  BAM  regrets  the  error. 

Dr.  Peter  M.  ]ucovy,  Philadelphia, 
graduated  from  New  York  School  of  Med- 
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icine  in  1971.  He  then  enrolled  in  a  doc- 
toral program  in  English  literature  at  the 
New  York  Citv  University  Graduate  Cen- 
ter, where  he  specialized  in  linguistics.  In 
1976  he  began  a  residency  in  pathologx'  at 
Temple  L'niversitx'  School  ot  Nledicino, 
which  he  completed  in  1980.  He  was 
appointed  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Clinical 
Scholar  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  research  concerned  the  applica- 
tion of  linguistic  theory  to  problems  of 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  pathology  and 
medicine. 

Bruce  Mcintosh,  Sonier\ille,  Mass.,  has 
established  his  own  enterprise,  the  Mcin- 
tosh Company.  Bruce  is  a  designer  and 
has  worked  m  advertising  and  as  a  maga- 
zine designer.  He  was  art  director  of  Hor- 
ticulture Magazine  from  1975-78  and  was 
senior  vice  president  and  co-creative  direc- 
tor at  Cipriani  Associates  in  Boston  most 
recently. 

Marion  Main/  Wells  and  her  husband, 
John,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  report  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Keith  Shaefer  Wells,  on 
July  18. 

/2  Q       W'illuiin  Barlett  and  his  wife, 
UO       Susan,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  third  daughter,  Cathe- 
rine, on  June  25.  Their  other  daughters 
are  Emily,  4,  and  Anne,  2.  Bill  is  art  direc- 
tor for  Babcock  Insurance  Company  and 
its  subsidiary.  Apex  Data  Systems,  in  Tuc- 
son. Susan  is  citv  planner  for  the  city  of 
Tucson. 

/TQ       George  A.  Gentts,  Seattle,  Wash., 
vl  7       is  athletic  director  and  outdoor 
education  coordinator  at  the  Bush  School, 
a  small  coeducational  private  school  on 
t  e  east  side  of  Seattle.  He  and  his  wife, 
E'oa  Maria  Szetenyi  Gerdts  '71,  have  a 
daughter,  Caitlin,  who  was  born  on  Sept. 
11,  1980.  George  had  taught  math  and  sci- 
ence at  Providence  Country  Day  School  in 
East  Providence  for  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

Witma  Ellen  Ross  Gourse  ('82  Ph.D.), 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  Alpha  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  June  6. 

^C\       Carol  Landau  and  David  Ames 
/   \J       were  married  on  Jan.  30  and  are 
living  in  Providence  at  130  Slater  Ave. 
Carol,  who  will  retain  her  name,  is  in  the 
clinical  practice  of  psychology  in  Provi- 
dence and  is  clinical  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  human  behavior  at  Brown. 
David  is  the  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Brown 
and  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Helena  Formal  Lehrer,  Overbrook  Hills, 
Pa.,  writes  that  she  has  been  teaching 
biology  and  chemistry  at  Akiba  Hebrew 
Academy  for  two  years.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Norman,  have  two  sons,  Michael, 
11,  and  Joshua,  8.  He  is  a  patent  attorney 
in  Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Robert  W.  Potatti/  and  his  wife,  Mela- 
nie,  of  Roswell,  Ga.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Esther  Jackson,  on  Feb.  4. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Sacks,  Belmont,  Mass., 
was  a  collaborator  in  a  study  at  Harvard 
Medical  School's  Channing  Laboratory 
that  explored  the  effects  on  plasma  choles- 
terol in  vegetarians  who  were  fed  meat. 
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Results  were  published  in  the  Aug.  7 
issue  of  the  lournal  of  the  American  Medical 
A<sociatioii.  Frank  and  his  researchers 
found  that  cholesterol  levels  were  raised 
almost  20  percent  and  that  blood  pressure 
levels  also  increased.  "Mv  feeling  is  that  if 
this  countrx'  changed  its  eating  habits  and 
cut  down  the  amount  of  meat  it  con- 
sumes, not  necessarily  eliminating  it 
unless  there  is  a  problem,  there  would  be 
a  lot  less  heart  disease." 

Stephen  R.  Schmitt  and  Suzanne  M. 
Sachs  were  married  on  Oct.  9,  1981,  in 
Gwynedd,  Pa.  They  are  living  in  Warring- 
ton, Pa.  He  is  a  doctoral  degree  candidate 
in  the  School  for  Engineering  and  Applied 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Stephen  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
five  years  and  is  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  is  employed  at 
the  Naval  Air  Development  Center  in 
Warminster,  Pa.  Suzanne  is  a  graduate  of 
Ursinus  College  and  the  master  teachers 
program  at  Temple  University.  She  taught 
in  the  diocesan  high  schools  for  six  years. 

^'1        £i'(7  Maria  Szelenyi  Gerdts  and  her 
/  JL       husband,  George  A.  Gerdts  (see 
'69),  have  moved  to  Seattle,  Wash.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Caitlin,  born  on  Sept. 
11,  1980. 

Lani  Sinclair,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  country's  largest  conservation  organi- 
zation. 

Martin  E.  Staehlin  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
Keyte  Staehlm  (see  '73),  Novate,  Calif., 
report  the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Andrew  David,  on  May  25.  "The  addition 
of  a  family  room  just  preceded  our  second 
boy  by  about  a  week.  Anticipating  a  girl,  I 
signed  up  to  coach  girls'  9-12  Softball.  It's 
been  a  grueling  season  but  I'd  say  it  was  a 
successful  debut,"  he  writes. 

Mark  T.  Wade,  Washington,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  attorney  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company.  His  responsibility  will 
be  primarily  in  the  field  of  litigation, 
labor,  and  personnel  law. 

^7^       fames  P.  Conley,  Mount  Lebanon, 
/  ^       Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  commercial  finance  depart- 
ment of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank's  com- 
mercial hanking  division. 

rrO       Leigh  R.  Abts  ('82  Ph.D.),  Bar- 
/  J       rington,  R.I.,  was  featured  in  an 
article  last  spring  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
lournal,  which  described  his  success  in 
turning  his  graduate  school  project  into  a 
flourishing  high-technology  business. 
When  he  was  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
engineering,  Leigh  invented  an  ultrasonic 
monitor  capable  of  detecting  contaminants 
in  blood.  The  patented  invention,  which 
also  can  find  hny  foreign  objects  in  the  sil- 
icon used  to  make  computer  chips  and 
monitor  the  flow  of  liquids  used  in  chemi- 
cal and  petroleum  industries,  is  now  being 
marketed  at  Micro  Pure  Systems,  Inc.,  of 
Smithfield,  R.I.,  a  company  he  founded  in 
1978  that  he  now  serves  as  vice  president. 

Thomas  C.  Brischler  and  Shelly  Ann 
Principe  were  married  on  July  10.  They 


are  living  in  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y.  She  is  a 
teacher  of  individual  needs  in  Locust  Val- 
ley, N.Y.,  as  well  as  editor  of  her  union 
newspaper.  "Shelly  and  1  are  living  in  an 
apartment  that  resembles  a  boat's 
cabin — it's  rather  small  but  since  it's  nes- 
tled in  the  middle  of  a  rather  large,  lush 
estate,  long  evening  walks  help  us  stretch 
our  limbs." 

Donald  W.  Delson  and  his  wife,  Cordelia 
Hebhle  Delson  '74,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
report  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Lorene 
Lola,  on  April  13.  She  joins  her  sister, 
Madeleine,  who  is  3.  Don  has  left  corpo- 
rate law  and  is  in  the  corporate  finance 
department  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons, 
investment  bankers,  in  Baltimore. 

Alan  H.  Lipkus,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  and  is  a  research  associate  at 
Arizona  State  University. 

Christiane  R.  Mollett,  Middletown, 
N.J.,  is  manager,  personnel  management 
system,  for  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City.  She  has  held  this  position  since 
January. 

Sfei'i'  Small,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  is 
pedal  steel  guitarist  for  Willy  Ray  and  the 
Saddle  Sores,  recording  artists  with  Activ 
Records  in  Ziirich. 

Rebecca  Keyte  Staehlm  and  her  husband, 
Martin  E.  Staehlm  (see  '71),  of  Novate, 
Calif.,  report  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Andrew  David,  on  May  25.  She 
hopes  to  see  friends  and  classmates  at  the 
'83  reunion. 

Preston  Tisdale,  Trumbull,  Conn.,  is 
assistant  public  defender  for  Bridgeport 
Superior  Court  B,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He 
had  been  in  the  same  posihon  in  the  New 
Haven  Superior  Court  prior  to  his  Bridge- 
port appointment. 

^J /\        Andreio  Berg  and  his  wife,  Gail, 
/    jt       of  New  York  Citv,  report  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Cheryl  Alison,  on 
July  20.  Andrew  is  a  tax  attorney  with  the 
firm  of  Debevoise  &  Plimpton;  Gail  is 
entering  her  third  year  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dentistry. 

A.  Lucile  Burgo  Black,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Lausanne  Medical  School  in  December 
1981  and  was  married  on  Dec.  27  to  Dr. 
Robert  David  Black,  who  was  in  her  medi- 
cal school  class  in  Switzerland.  They  are 
now  both  medical  interns  at  St.  Raphael's 
Hospital  in  New  Haven. 

Robert  H.  Brandes  and  Mary  Beth 
Tumulty  were  married  on  Ma\'  22  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  Thev  are  living  in  New 
York  City.  Robert  earned  his  MBA.  from 
the  Wharton  School,  Universits'  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  employed  by  CBS  Sports. 
Marv  Beth,  a  Universitv  of  Notre  Dame 
graduate,  is  with  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

Cordelia  Hebl'le  Delson  and  her 
husband,  Donald  W.  Delson  (see  '73),  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
second  daughter,  Lorene  Lola,  on  April 
13.  She  joins  her  sister,  Madeleine,  who  is 
3. 

Marc  S.  Freed,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  re- 
ceived an  S.M.  in  management  from  the 
Sloan  School  of  Management  at  MIT  in 
June.  He  has  joined  the  firm  of  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.  in  New  ^  ork  Citv  as  an 


associate  in  sales  and  trading. 

William  Frost,  St.  Louis  Parl<,  Minn., 
writes  that  he  and  his  wife,  Julie,  "have 
returned  from  our  seven-month  honey- 
moon of  backpacking  around  the  Austral- 
ian continent.  We  are  residing  at  2480  S. 
Highway  100,  Apt.  102,  St.  Louis  Park 
55416.  1  have  one  more  year  to  complete 
my  degree  in  landscape  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota." 

Anitrni'  Kaunitz,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  an 
epidemic  intelligence  officer,  pregnancy 
epidemiology  branch,  family  planning 
evaluation  division,  at  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
to  the  clinical  faculty  of  the  department  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity. His  wife,  Karen,  is  attorney  advi- 
sor in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  at 
the  CDC.  "Atlanta  is  hot  and  a  wonderful 
change  from  the  icefields  of  Chicago,"  he 
writes. 

Bnrbnra  Ritomsky.  New  York  City, 
received  her  J.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  in  May  and 
joined  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Haight, 
Gardner,  Poor  &  Havens  in  September. 

Judith  Sanfoni,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
assistant  academic  dean  at  Pine  Manor 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  North  Atlantic  Regional  Represent- 
ative of  the  National  Academic  Advising 
Association.  She'll  serve  on  the  associa- 
tion's board  of  directors  for  two  years. 
Judith  is  also  a  member  of  NACADA's 
conference  committee.  She  holds  an 
M.Ed,  from  Boston  College,  where  she  is 
now  a  doctoral  candidate  in  higher  educa- 
tion administration. 

/I'f/ri'y  Sc/ji/f,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
sculptor,  has  been  appointed  a  part-time 
faculty  member  in  studio  art  at  the  Clark 
University  School  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum. 

Dcnvm  Erickson  Willmmson,  Evanston, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  director,  strategic 
planning,  for  Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc., 
in  Deerfield,  111.  She  has  been  with  the 
company  for  six  years. 

^C       /i""  Butler  has  been  named  a 
/  D       host  of  Boston's  WNEV-TV's 
"November  Project"  series.  Ann  went  to 
Boston  from  WFAA-TV  in  Dallas,  where 
she  had  been  a  news  anchor  and  host  for 
news  and  informational  shows.  She  had 
also  been  a  news  anchor  for  WTBS,  a  sat- 
ellite station  owned  by  Ted  Turner  '60. 

Richard  F.  Callahan  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  of  East  Norwalk,  Conn,,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Laura  Saabye,  on 
June  27.  Richard  is  shll  employed  by 
South  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  as  a  branch 
officer  in  Norwalk. 

John  Ferruig  and  Alison  Nichols  Ferruig 
(see  '76)  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  report  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Anderson  Nichols  Fer- 
ring  (Nick),  on  June  29.  John  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Plaze,  Inc.,  a  contract  packager, 
jand  has  syndicated  a  group  of  investors 
jwho  have  been  renovating  historic  build- 
|ings  in  St.  Louis.  "Since  moving  to  St. 
Louis  from  Boston  in  1979,  we  have  reno- 
vated our  home,  an  1870s  town  house," 
he  writes. 

Owen  Hewier  and  his  wife,  Dorit,  of 
iBrooklyn,  N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of  their 


son,  Jordan  Philip  Heimer,  on  July  24. 

Dr.  Steven  Greco,  Belleville,  N.J., 
received  his  D.M.D.  degree  from  the  New 
Jersey  Dental  School  in  May  and  is  now  in 
private  practice.  He  also  holds  an  M.S. 
degree  in  biology  from  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. He  and  his  wife,  Karen,  have  two 
children,  Steven,  4,  and  Jillian,  1. 

Victor  H.  LflU'S  ///  married  Jean  M. 
Sadowsky  on  June  5  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
where  they  are  living.  Bill  and  Nina  Bar)tes 
Fairbanks  '74  and  laniie  B.  W.  Steelier  '74 
and  his  fiancee,  Esta  Eiger,  were  in  atten- 
dance. Jean  and  Vic  are  both  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  law  school. 

Susan  Bnchwald  McCuskcr  and  her  hus- 
band. Lex  McCusker,  of  Somerset,  N.J., 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Claire 
Virginia,  on  April  19.  Susan  is  currently 
on  leave  from  a  doctoral  program  in  clini- 
cal psychology  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  and  Professional  Psychology  at 
Rutgers  University.  Lex  is  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  at  Bell  Laboratories  in 
Piscataway,  N.J. 

Sally  Goldm  (A.B.  and  A.M.)  was  mar- 
ried this  summer  to  Kurt  Rudahi  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  where  they  are  living. 
Sally  has  been  working  as  a  project  leader 
doing  computer  systems  design  for 
Amherst  Associates,  Inc.,  a  company  spe- 
cializing in  software  for  hospital  financial 
management.  "I  have  also  been  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  western  Massachusetts, 
where  I  have  returned  after  two  years  in 
Los  Angeles,"  she  writes. 

Cathy  Shufro,  Bethel,  Conn.,  is  a 
reporter  with  the  Danbury,  Conn.,  Neics- 
Tinies,  and  covers  health  and  human  ser- 
vices for  the  newspaper. 

Thomas  A.  Wadden  III,  Philadelphia, 
received  his  doctorate  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  December  1981.  He  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine. 

^/l       Mdes  Ahretis,  East  Haven, 
/   \j       Conn.,  is  a  campus  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  where  he  directs  the  min- 
istry for  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ. 

Alison  Nichols  Ferring  and  her  hus- 
band, John  Ferriug  (see  '75),  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Anderson  Nichols  Ferring  (Nick),  on  June 
29.  Alison  is  pursuing  a  career  as  an 
abstract  painter  and  fias  had  shows  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  New  York  City.  They've  also 
been  renovating  their  home,  an  1870s 
town  house,  since  their  move  from  Boston 
in  1979. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Kolodny  ('79  M.D.)  and  his 
wife,  Paula,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  visited  his 
father,  Ralph  Kolodny  (see  '44),  in  Israel  in 
June,  Jonathan  also  saw  his  sister,  Miriam, 
who  lives  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Christop^her  D.  Plnllips  was  married  on 
June  26  to  Jane  Thomas  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  They  are  living  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
where  he  is  in  the  public  relations  field. 

Donna  Scolnick,  Boston,  has  received 
an  M.A.  in  expressive  therapy  from  Lesley 
College  in  Cambridge. 

Gfli7  R.  Solomon  and  Steven  Weinberg 
were  married  on  July  24  in  Providence, 
where  they  are  living.  Gail  is  a  graphics 
design  student  at  RISD.  Steven  holds  an 


Life  Income  Plan  #2 
Unitrust 

If  you  would  like  to  have  your 
very  own  trust,  with  a  sepa- 
rately invested  portfolio,  a  char- 
itable remainder  unitrust  can 
be  designed  for  you.  Like  our 
pooled  income  fund,  a  unitrust 
provides  the  benefits  of  lifetime 
income  and  a  charitable  tax 
deduction.  The  advantage  of  the 
unitrust,  however,  is  its  flexi- 
bility in  adapting  to  individual 
investment  objectives  and  rate 
of  return. 

A  specific  percentage  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  unitrust  is  paid 
to  the  donor  each  year.  Since  the 
trust  assets  are  revalued  annu- 
ally, the  income  received  each 
year  will  vary. 

A  minimum  contribution  of 
$25,000  is  required  to  establish 
a  unitrust.  Additional  gifts  of 
$1,000  can  be  added  at  any  time. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University 
Box  189? 

Providence,  RI02912 
(401)863-2374 
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M.F.A.  degree  from  RISD  and  is  a  self- 
emploved  glass  sculptor 

S/itTi  A.  Win  Greenly  and  Ciuil  A.  Fiiiii?- 
wff  were  married  on  Ma\-  23  in  New  York 
Gtv,  where  thev  are  living,  lill  Sehiister 
Men'es  was  the  matron  ot  honor,  and  oth- 
ers who  attended  included  Luci  Ione<  and 
Lynn  \athanfcn  Piindiscic  '77.  Shen  is  an 
attorney  with  the  firm  of  Seward  &  Kissel 
in  New  Y  ork,  and  Paul  is  a  registered  rep- 
resentative with  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Baird.  Patrick  &  Company,  Inc.,  in  Mont- 
clair,  N.J. 

^^      Paul  Brmlhiciittc,  New  York  City, 
/  /        assistant  actuary  with  l.S.O.  in 
New  York,  has  achieved  the  distinction  of 
associate  in  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society. 
Paul  was  awarded  the  designation  at  the 
society's  spring  meeting  in  May. 

MelinJii  Nichols  and  Mark  Mayer  were 
married  on  July  10  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
They  are  living  in  New  York  City,  where 
Melinda  is  a  writer  and  editor,  and  Mark 
is  a  circulation  marketing  associate  for 
Nevssweek,  Inc. 

7Q       Icquin  livs  Bnmt,  San  Francisco, 
/  O       Calif.,  received  a  black  belt  in 
karate  in  July.  He  is  marketing  communi- 
cations manager  at  Sommerset  &  Associ- 
ates, an  international  microcomputer 
software  consulting  firm  in  the  "Silicon 
Valley."  He  completed  his  M.B.A.  degree 
in  marketing,  with  honors,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University.  He  also  performed 


at  a  concert  in  San  Francisco's  Summer 
Park  Musical  series  with  composer  Henrv 
Brant's  'The  Karate  Overture,"  which  fea- 
tured martial  arts  acrobats.  "I'm  currently 
residing  in  the  Mission,  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing area  of  S.F.  where  numerous  other 
Ikown  grads  have  gathered,  including 
Belli  Hi/nuii  Whileinivi  '76  and  Mtirk  Whtle- 
innn  '74." 

Dehirah  Anne  Sullivan  was  married  to 
Richard  A.  Fuller  on  July  10  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  They  are  living  in  New 
York  Citv,  where  Deborah  is  an  assistant 
manager  at  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company.  He  is  an  assistant  vice 
president  there. 

Michael  /.  Hay,  Houston,  Texas,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  vice  president 
in  the  Bank  of  America's  Energy  Group  in 
Houston.  His  former  title  there  was  corpo- 
rate finance  officer. 

Elizabeth  Hou'lett  was  married  on  May 
30  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Thomas  Henry 
Roberts.  They  are  living  in  Cranston,  R.I. 
Elizabeth  is  studying  for  her  master's 
degree  in  health  care  management  at  Bos- 
ton University,  and  Thomas  is  executive 
director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Committee 
for  the  Humanities, 

Patti  Sue  Shumyder  and  Steven  John 
Coffin  were  married  in  Denver,  Colo.,  this 
summer.  They  are  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  f'atti  is  a  policy  analyst  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunications,  Consumer 
Protection,  and  Finance,  and  Steven  is  leg- 


islative assistant  to  committee  chairman 
Tim  Wirth,  D-Colo. 

Kan/n  Suzanne  Knanss  and  Dr.  David 
Louis  Schoem  were  married  on  May  30  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  they  are  living. 
Karyn,  who  received  her  M.S.W.  degree 
from  Smith  College  in  1981,  is  working  as 
a  clinical  social  worker.  David  is  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

rrQ       Nina  C.  Berler,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
/   ^       has  been  elected  an  assistant 
manager  in  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust's  operations  division.  She  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1979. 

Dorof/iy  Power  Holinger,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  a  first-year  doctoral  student  in 
clinical  psychology  at  the  Universit\'  of 
Michigan.  She  also  has  a  half-time 
appointment  as  a  research  intern  in  the 
department  of  psychiatry  for  the  1982-83 
academic  year.  The  internship  involves 
investigating  electrophysiological  corre- 
lates of  psychopathology. 

Jeff  loslin,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  executive 
director  of  the  Solar  Association  of  Ver- 
mont (SAVE)  and  is  an  energy  specialist 
for  an  energy-consulting  and  solar  archi- 
tectural/design firm.  "I  can  be  contacted 
c/o  SAVE,  73  Main  St.,  #9,  Montpelier 
05602." 

Anita  Schell-Lambert  and  her  husband, 
Jordan  Schell-Lambert,  of  New  York  City, 
report  the  birth  of  their  son,  Theodore 
William  Schell-Lambert,  on  Jan  1.  Anita 
and  Jordan  celebrated  their  third  wedding 


ALUMNI  NEWSMAKERS 


From  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  to  the 
Food  section  of  the  Nem  York  Times, 
Brown  alumni  have  been  getting  their 
names  in  the  news. 

It  was  hard  to  miss  Ted  Turner's 
smiling  face  beaming  from  the  cover  of 
an  August  issue  of  Time.  It  was  espe- 
cially hard  because  it  was  reproduced 
twice:  Turner  was  leaning  casually 
against  a  television  screen  that  was 
broadcasting  a  smiling  Turner.  The 
cover  story  was  about  his  "shaking  up 
the  networks,"  with  his  cable  television 
netivork. 

The  Food  section  of  the  Neio  York 
Times  highlighted  the  cuisine  at  Wild 
Wind  Farms  in  upstate  New  York,  a  res- 
taurant where  the  food  is  seasoned  with 
the  taste  of  edible  flowers.  Ellie  Clapp 
'78,  the  assistant  director  at  the  restau- 
rant, was  pictured  m  the  article  with 
chef  David  Arbuckle,  preparing  some 
floral  dishes.  The  article  described  how 
petals,  buds,  leaves,  and  bark  are  used 
to  highlight  different  dishes. 

"Nasturtium  leaves.  .  .  are  incorpo- 
rated into  mushroom  cream  sauce  to 
give  it  bite,  zucchini  squash  blossoms 
are  folded  into  omelets,  and  fiddlehead 
ferns  garnish  delicious  chunks  of  veal 
tenderloin  .  .  .watercress  adds  a  pep- 
pery touch  to  the  salad  of  leaf  lettuce 
and  tomatoes  with  such  aromatic  petals 


as  those  of  golden  marigolds,  and  nas- 
turtiums, blue  sage  blossoms,  and  bor- 
age flowers." 

Wild  Wind  Farms  is  dedicated  to 
completely  natural  fanning.  It  was 
begun  ten  years  ago  when  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  John  McMath,  gave  up 
the  pressures  of  New  York  City  life  and 
decided  to  go  back  to  nature. 

One  Brown  alumna  blazed  across 
the  silver  screen  this  past  summer,  and 
another  made  her  Broadway  debut. 

Kate  Burton  '79  debuted  in  Present 
Laughter,  which  starred  George  C.  Scott. 
The  critic  for  the  Nexv  York  Daily  Navs, 
Douglas  Watt,  said  that  he  believed 
Noel  Coward,  the  play's  author,  "would 
have  been  pleased  with  Kate  Burton's 
portrayal  of  the  dizzy  young  admirer. 
Daphne  Stillington." 

Burton  graduated  from  the  Y'ale 
School  of  Drama  last  May. 

The  movie  Poltergeist  scared  the 
bejezus  out  of  viewers  for  most  of  the 
summer.  That  woman  mucking  her  way 
through  the  swimming  pool  filled  with 
decomposed  bodies  and  mud  at  the  end 
of  the  movie  was  JoBeth  Williams  '70. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Van  Nuys 
(California)  newspaper,  the  Di?/7i/  Neu'S, 
Williams  said,  "Show  biz  is  wonderful! 
You  never  know  what  humiliation  lies 


in  store  for  you." 

The  article  said  that  "as  a  psychol- 
ogy major  at  Brown  University  [Wil- 
liams] studied  the  behavior  of  rats  in  a 
maze.  In  Poltergeist's  climachc  battle 
between  Mom  and  the  skeletons,  the 
actress  could  not  help  but  see  the  simi- 
larities. '1  began  to  feel  like  a  rat  in  a 
swimming  pool.  The  mud  they  used 
was  actually  peat.  After  h\'0  days,  peat 
begins  to  smell,  and  I  spent  two  weeks 
wallowing  in  the  stuff.  Nobody  wants  to 
talk  to  you  or  be  around  you  because 
you  smell  like  something  a  dog  left  on 
the  sidewalk.'" 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  hosted  the 
National  Sports  Festixal  this  past  sum- 
mer. The  festival  was  considered  such  a 
success  that  an  official  from  the  U.S. 
Olympics  Committee  said  that  Indian- 
apolis should  be  regarded  as  a  site  for 
future  sports  festivals  as  well  as  the  1991 
Pan  American  games. 

In  a  front  page  story  in  the  Indianap- 
olis Star,  the  official  from  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  predicted  that  the 
sports  festival  would  become  the  pre- 
mier sporting  event  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  history  would  show  if  hap- 
pened in  Indy.  Indianapolis  also  accom- 
plished what  three  preceding  sports  fes- 
tivals didn't  do:  It  broke  even  financial- 
ly. Taking  partial  credit  for  that  was  Ted 
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anniversary  in  August.  A  third-year  mas- 
ter of  divinity  student  at  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New  York,  she 
recently  accepted  a  position  at  Trinity 
Church/Wall  Street  in  Christian  education 
and  is  continuing  her  studies  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  "Jordan  continues  to  enjoy  his 
work  as  a  senior  analyst  with  the  account- 
ing firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  and  Com- 
pany, despite  the  amount  of  travel  in- 
volved. Any  friends  that  want  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  can  find  me  at  175  Ninth 
Ave.,  New  York  10011." 

Leslie  Leciriier,  New  York  City,  is  work- 
ing at  CBS,  "researching  and  analyzing 
those  famous  and  infamous  television  rat- 
ings." 

Stephen  C.  Merriani,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  is  a  first-year  law  student 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  after 
having  worked  for  the  past  five  years  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  His  address  is  2264 
Grandview  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights 
44106. 

Pciul  R.  Oberineyer,  Arlington,  Texas, 
has  been  promoted  to  credit  officer  and 
assistant  credit  manager  at  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Dallas. 

Sandra  Parkinson,  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
third-year  medical  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  received  a  $4,000 
scholarship  from  the  Sylvia  Parkinson 
Fund  of  the  Hartford  Foundation  for  Pub- 
lic Giving. 

]effre\i  S.  Risberg  received  his  master's 
degree  in  applied  science  from  Yale  Uni- 


Boehm  '60,  president  of  Indiana  Sports 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  body  formed 
to  bring  national  and  international  ama- 
teur sports  competition  to  Indianapolis. 
According  to  Boehm,  the  event  was 
'stupendous  success,"  and  demon- 
strated that  an  overwhelming  job  can  be 
accomplished  by  thousands  of  people 
who  previously  didn't  know  each  other. 

A  recent  Brown  graduate.  Brad 
Blank  '82,  is  the  youngest  sports  player 
agent  in  the  nation,  according  to  Sports 
and  Athletes  magazine,  and  "he  doesn't 
even  smoke  a  fat  cigar  or  wear  purple 
ties." 

During  the  1982  NFL  college  draft, 
Blank  operated  out  of  his  college  dorm 
room  and  negotiated  lucrative  contracts 
for  four  of  his  clients.  "'I'm  going  to 
stay  legitimate,'  says  the  fast-talking 
honors  student.  You  might  think  that  a 
college  kid  operating  out  of  his  dorm 
room  might  not  be  taken  very  seriously 
by  the  NFL  team  owners.  Not  so. 
Blank's  a  good  talker. 

"'I  assumed  he  was  a  thirty-five- 
t'ear-old  lawyer  or  something,'  Dick 
'  Steinberg,  director  of  player  develop- 
■  nent  for  the  New  England  Patriots,  told 
L'nited  Press  International.  'When  he 
-Trought  Rick  Villela  in  to  sign,  I  was 
really  surprised.  I  thought  he  was  Rick's 
kid  brother.'" 


versity  in  May.  In  June,  Jeffrey  started 
with  New  England  Digital,  Inc.,  as  head 
of  its  research  and  development  division. 

Kenneth  Rwkin.  Oslo,  Norway,  writes 
that  he  was  the  United  States  selection  for 
a  NATO  CCMS  traveling  fellowship  to 
investigate  international  efforts  to  protect 
the  ozone  layer. 

Cina  Somler,  Somerville,  Mass.,  is  a 
first-year  student  at  Harvard's  School  of 
Design,  where  she  is  enrolled  in  a  mas- 
ter's program  in  architecture.  For  the  past 
year,  she  has  been  working  in  architec- 
tural offices  in  New  York  City.  After  she 
graduated  from  Brown,  she  spent  two 
years  teaching,  the  first  year  at  the  League 
School  (for  emotionally  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed children)  in  Brooklyn  and  the  sec- 
ond year  at  the  Fieldston  School  with  a 
pre-kindergarten  group.  Gina's  mother  is 
Peggy  Weill  Sonder  (see  '47). 

Karen  Jane  Tnedman  was  married  to 
Earle  UUman  Scharff  111  on  June  19  in 
Providence.  They  are  living  in  Chicago. 
Karen  received  her  master  of  arts  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany  in  May.  Earle  is  attending  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Optometry  in  Chicago. 

William  Woodson,  Washington,  D.C., 
writes:  "After  completing  (struggling 
through?)  my  master's  program  at  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  1  am  cur- 
rently working  in  the  district  office  of  the 
mayor  as  a  budget  analyst.  The  two  years 
in  Cambridge  taught  me  that  Harvard 
may  have  the  best  endowment,  but 
Brown's  got  the  best  people." 

O/^       Jean  M.  Baglione,  Wakefield, 
\j\J       Mass.,  is  a  design  engineer  at 
General  Electric  Aircraft  Engine  Business 
Group  in  Lynn,  Mass.  She  is  also  a  part- 
time  student  at  MIT,  where  she  is  enrolled 
in  a  master's  program  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

Bruce  Scott  Bennett  and  Wende  Susan 
Swartz  were  married  on  June  20  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  They  are  living  in 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  Bruce  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June  and  is 
now  with  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of 
Stutman,  Treister  &  Glatt  as  an  associate. 

Ruth  Bloomfield,  New  York  City,  has 
started  graduate  school  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  a  joint  program  leading  to  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  and  a  master's 
of  Judaica.  "I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
general  neighborhood  (i.e.,  the  East)  with 
my  Brown  friends,"  she  writes. 

Martha  C.  Buckley  and  Tina  Friend  send 
their  regards  from  New  York  City.  Martha 
is  an  assistant  manager  with  Citibank,  and 
Tina  is  an  assistant  recruitment  coordina- 
tor with  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Crom- 
well. 

Kim  Clark,  San  Francisco,  has  started  a 
monthly  newspaper  called  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Tattler,  the  first  issue  having  been 
published  on  Aug.  2.  The  eight-page 
paper  features  items  of  interest,  including 
"semi-malicious  gossip,  bad  puns,  cartoon 
strips,  and  eccentric  personality  profiles," 
that  will  appeal  to  the  "literate,  white-col- 
lar workers  who  work  downtown."  Kim 
has  signed  on  a  lawyer  to  do  a  column  on 
hirings  and  firings  in  S.F.  and  has  restau- 


Life  Income  Plan  #3 
Annuity  Trust 

If  you  want  to  rely  upon  a  fixed 
yearly  trust  income  without 
worrying  about  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  an  annuity  trust 
may  be  just  the  thing  for  you. 

An  annuity  trust  provides  for 
lifetime  income  and  a  charitable 
deduction.  Unlike  our  other  life 
income  plans,  however,  the 
annuity  trust  pays  a  fixed  dollar 
amount  annually  for  life,  rather 
than  an  amount  that  varies  with 
the  market.  This  amount  will 
remain  unchanged  and  may  not 
be  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
trust  assets. 

A  minimum  $2 5,000  gift  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  an  annuity 
trust.  No  additional  contribu- 
tions can  be  made  to  the  trust. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University 
Box  1893 

Providence,  RI  02912 
(401)863-2374 
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rant  sources  reporting  the  latest  changes 
in  that  business.  Later,  Kim  hopes  to  pub- 
lish the  paper  fortnightly. 

T/io»iiJs  A.  E^'stcin.  Providence,  is 
working  for  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Environmental  Management,  Air  and 
Hazardous  Materials  Division,  in  July.  He 
is  a  sanitar\'  engineer,  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  state  hazardous  waste 
regulations. 

Stephen  B.  Erhvi.  class  secretar\',  has  a 
report  on  marriage  news  that  happened 
during  Juh':  "Peter  Hawthorne  and  Rebecca 
Killen  (M.A.T.)  were  married  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  on  Julv  17,  after  a  long  week  of 
prenuptial  festivities.  The  wedding  was 
attended  bv  a  cast  of  thousands,  including 
/t)/i/i  Edelman.  Bill  Goldberg.  Andy  Hendriek- 
son.  Nancy  Kreisman.  Ted  Mahone}/.  Duncan 
McArthiir.  Pete  Office.  Jon  Resuick.  Kent 
Rapf.  Ion  Stone,  John  Uppgren.  Mary  Wd- 
liams.  and  mvself.  Peter  and  Rebecca  will 
reside  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Only  two 
weeks  later,  in  VVavzata,  Minn.,  Mary  Wil- 
liams and  Ted  Mahoney  were  married 
before  an  audience  which  included  Kim 
Bornian  and  Howard  MacMillan  (both  '81), 
Patn  Brislin.  Cathy  Curlelt.  Dave  Eisman, 
Pete  Hawthorne.  Rebecca  Killen.  Inn  Lawfon, 
Pete  Office.  Kate  Smith,  and  Robin  Forn  (all 
'80),  and  Steve  Kurtz  '78.  Ted  and  Mary 
are  living  in  the  Boston  area." 

lanice  Hazlehurst  has  been  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  since  December  1981.  She 
is  working  at  a  non-profit  organization, 
ECIEL,  which  carries  out  studies  on  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Latin  America.  Janice 
is  assistant  to  the  general  coordinator  and 
does  translations  in  her  free  time.  "We 
have  three  languages  here:  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  English.  At  night,  1  study 
economics  at  the  graduate  school  of  the 
Funda^ao  Getulio  Vargas.  Although  1 
keep  ver\'  busv  with  work  and  studies,  1 
still  have  found  time  to  get  out  and  reac- 
quaint  mvself  with  Rio,  a  beautiful,  warm, 
and  fnendiv  city.  Nightlife  here  never 
dies,  while  the  beaches  are  the  main  social 
forum  of  the  city.  Futebol  (soccer)  is  a 
national  passion  and  Carnaval  is  much 
more  important  than  Christmas  (in  a 
country  that  claims  to  be  over  90%  Catho- 
lic)." 

Donald  L.  Place,  jr.  and  Lynne  M.  Scott 
were  married  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  June. 

Elizabeth  Roberts,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  working  at  a  psychiatric  hospital  for 
the  past  two  years.  She  plans  to  move  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  will  matriculate  in 
a  doctoral  program  in  psychology  at  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College. 

Q"!        loanna  Berg.  Providence,  is  a 
O  J.       research  assistant  at  the  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  R.l. 

Michele  Berdmis,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a 
first-year  student  in  law  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco.  She  and  Barry  Fagm  (see 
'82)  are  living  at  2906  Grove,  Apt.  D, 
Berkeley  94703. 

Amif  H.  Cohen.  Chicago,  is  a  second- 
year  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  She  will 
receive  her  M.B.A.  with  concentrations  in 
marketing,  finance,  and  public  and  non- 
profit management  in  June  1983.  This 
summer.  Amy  was  a  financial  analyst  at 


WGN/Continental  Broadcasting  Company, 
Tribune  Companv  Broadcasting.  She  doc- 
umented and  analyzed  policy  and  proce- 
dure issues  for  the  chief  financial  officer 
through  special  products  in  internal  plan- 
ning and  data  processing.  She  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  Chicago's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  summer  intern  series, 
member  of  the  committee  to  select  the 
director  of  placement,  and  special  event 
chairman  for  the  1982  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Orientation  Week. 

Scott  Daube  writes:  "After  a  sometimes 
sublime,  sometimes  painful  year  living  in 
Wayland  Square,  I  have  moved  to  New 
York  City,  and  am  employed  as  a  writer 
on  the  Dodge  car  account  at  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt  Advertising." 

Rob  Goldberg.  Pawtucket,  and  Carol 
Burbank  '82  collaborated  on  a  program  that 
was  held  Aug.  10  and  12  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Providence.  Rob  is 
the  group  services  coordinator  at  the  cen- 
ter, where  he  supervises  the  senior  adult 
program.  Carol,  director  of  the  Summer 
Wonder  program  at  the  East  Side  YMCA, 
selected  approximately  ten  youngsters 
from  the  Y  to  meet  with  ten  Jewish  elders 
at  the  center's  Golden  Age  Club.  Togeth- 
er, they  shared  their  thoughts  on  their 
cultural  backgrounds  and  focused  in  on 
how  the  neighborhood  in  that  particular 
part  (near  the  Y)  has  changed  over  the 
years,  since  at  first  it  was  populated  pri- 
marily by  Jewish  people  and  is  now  an 
area  that  black  people  live  in.  They  also 
drew  a  mural  that  depicted  the  area's 
past,  present,  and  future.  The  kids  had 
done  research  into  the  neighborhood's 
roots,  and  Rob  feels  that  will  strengthen 
their  awareness  of  the  history  of  the  area. 
"It's  important  that  two  Brown  alumni 
have  stayed  in  the  area  and  are  perform- 
ing social  services.  This  helps  defy  the 
notion  that  all  Brown  students  merely 
come  to  school,  pick  up  their  degree,  and 
leave  Providence." 

Debra  M.  Pearlstein  is  an  editorial 
assistant  at  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Publishers,  in  Boston. 

Margaret  Scholl  married  Mark  H. 
Scruby  in  Clarksville,  Mo.,  on  June  12. 
They  are  living  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  where 
she  is  a  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  state 
attorney's  staff. 

Q^       Brian  Adier,  Nashua,  N.H.,  is  a 
O.^       software  engineer  at  Digital 
Equipment  Company  in  Nashua. 

Robert  Becker  serviced  pools  for  his  pri- 
vate pool  companv,  Becker  Pool  Services, 
this  summer. 

Carol  Burbank,  Providence,  and  Rob 
Goldberg  (see  '81)  collaborated  on  a  pro- 
gram that  was  held  Aug.  10  and  12  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  in  Providence. 
Carol  is  director  of  the  Summer  Wonder 
program  at  the  East  Side  YMCA  in  Provi- 
dence. Rob,  who  is  the  group  services 
coordinator  at  the  center,  arranged  for  ten 
Jewish  elders  to  meet  approximately  ten 
youngsters  from  the  Y  to  share  their 
thoughts  on  their  cultural  backgrounds 
and  to  focus  in  on  how  the  neighborhood 
near  the  Y  has  changed  over  the  vears. 
The  kids  had  done  research  into  the 


neighborhood's  roots  to  aid  their  aware- 
ness of  its  history.  The  area  was  formerly 
populated  primarily  by  Jewish  people  and 
is  now  settled  more  by  black  persons.  The 
youth  and  elders  also  drew  a  mural  that 
depicted  the  neighborhood's  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future. 

Amy  Dubm.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  traveled  in 
Europe  this  summer.  She's  now  at  Cornell 
University  as  a  business  student. 

Barni  Fagm.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a  grad- 
uate student  in  electrical  engineering  and 
computer  science  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley.  Barry  and  Michele  Ber- 
dmis (see  '81)  are  at  2906  Grove,  Apt.  D, 
Berkeley  94703.  "We're  having  a  great 
time,  but  we  miss  the  band,"  he  wntes. 

Peter  Goldberger  is  in  Mississippi, 
organizing  the  woodcutters.  He  spent  his 
summer  relaxing. 

Adam  N.  Goldfarb  was  awarded  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Hu- 
manistic Studies  on  June  6.  Adam  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  his  junior  year  at  Brown. 

Jay  Horountz.  New  York  City,  was  a 
specialist  clerk  at  Spear,  Leeds  and  Kel- 
logg in  New  York  City  this  summer.  This 
fall  he  began  a  combined  law  and  busi- 
ness program  at  Columbia. 

Susan  Kresky  has  moved  to  Ireland, 
where  she  is  attending  Trinity'  Colege  as  a 
graduate  student  in  English. 

Danny  Ladow.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
first-year  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

David  Marcus.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
is  a  reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald  in  West 
Palm  Beach. 

Lenore  Rourke  Relihan  and  Kenneth  /. 
Relihan  ('75  M.A.T.),  of  Nashua,  N.H., 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Tereno 
Denis,  on  July  16. 

Brad  Robinson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  is  a 
first-year  medical  student  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  spent  his  summer 
in  Chicago,  working  in  a  hospital. 

Phd  Squattrito.  Evanston,  111.,  is  a 
chemistry  student  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Marsha  Weinstem  is  living  and  working 
in  Israel  for  the  year.  When  she  returns, 
she  will  be  a  law  student  at  the  University^ 
of  Connecticut. 

/^  C         William  E.  Oleu'iler  '67  A.M., 
VJ  1^         Burgess,  Va.,  is  pastor  of 
two  Methodist  churches  near  Burgess.  He  I 
is  in  his  second  year  as  president  of  the 
Virginia  Rural  Fellowship. 

S.  Kent  Brown  '72  Ph.D.,  Orem,  Utah, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
ancient  scripture  department  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  joined  the  BYU  fac- 
ulty in  1971. 

Kenneth  j.  Relihan  '75  M.A.T.,  and  his 
wife,  Lenore  Rourke  Relihan  '82,  of  Nashua, 
N.H.,  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Terence  Denis,  on  July  16. 

Sally  Goldm-Rudah'l  '75  A.M.  (see  '75). 

Jerry  R.  Meyer  '78  Ph.D.,  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  report  the  birth  j 
of  their  daughter,  Caroline  Addison 
Meyer,  on  July  2. 

Michael  W'.  Garland  '80  M.A.T. ,  is  a 
part-time  residence  counselor  at  Brandeis 
University  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  post  he's^ 
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held  for  three  years.  He's  also  a  research 
associate  at  the  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion in  Boston,  where  he  is  responsible  for 
researching  and  analyzing  regulatory  mat- 
ters which  affect  textile  mills  in  the  North- 
east. Michael  writes  that  he's  also  an  avid 
jazz  fan. 

Ann-Louise  Shapiro  '80  Ph.D.,  Water- 
ford,  Conn.,  has  been  named  a  fellow  at 
the  Mary  Ingraham  Bunting  Institute  of 
Radcliffe  College.  She'll  take  a  year's  sab- 
batical leave  from  Boston  College,  where 
she  teaches  history,  to  attend  the  institute, 
described  as  one  of  the  five  largest  centers 
in  the  country  that  awards  postdoctoral 
fellowships  and  the  only  one  primarilv  for 
women.  Ann-Louise  is  studying  how 
occupational  health  and  safety  developed 
through  French  history.  Her  work  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies. 

Leigh  R.  Ahts  '82  Ph.D.  {see  '73). 

John  Pius  Coakley  '78  A.M.,  '82  Ph.D. 
(Warwick,  R.I.),  Dnvid  Leslie  Green  '82 
Ph.D.,  Bhasscrn  Limanonda  '82  Ph.D. 
(Bangkok,  India),  and  Wilnia  Ellen  Ross 
Course  '82  Ph.D.  ('69,  Madison,  Wis.), 
were  elected  members  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  Alpha  of  Rhode  Island,  on 
June  6. 

Stephanie  Scruggs  '82  Ph.D.,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
Slavic  languages  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


PM 


Dr.  Jonathan  Kolodny  '79 
M.D.  (see  '76). 


DEATHS 


By  ]ay  Barry 


Henry  Godfrey  Carpenter  '06,  '07  A.M., 
former  school  teacher,  owner  of  the  Cold 
Spring  House  in  Wickford,  R.I.,  secretary 
of  his  class  for  many  years;  Aug.  30.  Mr. 
Carpenter  taught  for  forty  years  at  the 
Collegiate  School  in  New  York  Citv.  For 
many  years  he  and  his  late  wife,  Ivis, 
operated  the  Cold  Spring  House,  a  sum- 
mer hotel  built  in  1851.  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  affairs  of  his 
class  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1981, 
he  led  the  Commencment  march  as  hon- 
orary marshal.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Leonard  '38,  1716  Manasoia  Beach  Rd., 
Englewood,  Fla.  33533;  and  daughters 
Ivis,  Dorothy,  and  Isabel. 

Bertha  Hopkins  Wilcox  '07,  '08  A.M., 
Middletown,  R.I.,  former  school  teacher 
and  counselor;  Sept.  13.  Mrs.  Wilcox 
graduated  from  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  in  1901.  She  taught  at  the  Richard- 
son School  in  Attleboro  for  two  years  and 
at  Technical  High  in  Providence  from  1908 
to  1912.  She  then  taught  English  at  Com- 
mercial Central  High  from  1915  to  1949 
and  was  a  counselor  at  the  school  from 
1924  to  1950.  Survivors  include  a  brother. 
Earl  Hopkins,  Tourrellot  Hill  Rd.,  Scituate, 
R.I.  02857. 

Robert  Sanborn  Pinkham  '08,  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  fami- 


ly-owned Pinkham  Press  Company  of  Bos- 
ton prior  to  his  retirement  in  1963;  Aug.  9. 
Mr.  Pinkham  attended  MIT  before  coming 
to  Brown  and  was  ordained  a  Baptist  min- 
ister from  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1911.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Brown  chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sarah,  73 
Union  St.,  South  Weymouth  02190;  sons 
John  and  Robert;  and  daughters  Lois, 
Ruth,  Frances,  and  Barbara. 

Roy  Lajoson  McLaughlin  '12  A.M.,  Mer- 
iden.  Conn.,  retired  superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys  in  Meriden; 
July  31.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  a  1911  graduate 
of  the  St.  Mary's  Institute  of  Baltimore, 
served  as  American  vice  consul  in  Milan, 
Italy,  from  1918  to  1930.  When  he  began 
his  work  at  the  state  facility  in  Meriden  in 
1930  it  was  considered  one  of  the  worst 
schools  of  its  type  in  the  country.  Upon 
his  retirement  thirty  years  later  the  school 
was  called  "a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation."  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Conference  of  Juve- 
nile Agencies.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
Alexander,  265  Tumblebrook  Rd.,  Meriden 
06450. 

Nathan  Manchester  Wright,  jr.  '14, 
North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  a  retired  attorney 
and  former  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Guarantee  and  Title  Company  of  Provi- 
dence; Sept.  6.  The  Boston  University  Law 
School  graduate  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Voight,  Wright  and  Slade.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  and  of  the 
OIneyville  Library  Association.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  His  father  was  the  late  Nathan  M. 
Wright  '89.  Survivors  include  two  sons, 
Mahlon  and  Waldo,  the  latter  of  Foster 
Center  Rd.,  Foster,  R.I.  02825. 

Ruth  Thayer  Hitchcock  '15,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  a  Montessori  teacher  in  Watertown, 
Conn.,  many  years  ago  and  an  ardent 
advocate  of  women's  rights  and  measures 
to  encourage  world  peace  and  to  preserve 
the  environment;  Sept.  28.  Survivors 
include  a  daughter,  Sally,  and  a  son,  John 
T.  Hitchcock,  41  Veith  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wis.  53704. 

Isabel  Louise  Taylor  '18,  '19  A.M., 
Largo,  Fla.,  former  school  teacher  and 
reading  consultant  in  Patchogue,  N.Y.; 
July  22.  Miss  Taylor  earned  her  M.S.  in 
1920  from  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  at  Columbia  University  and  was 
headworker  at  settlements  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  before 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  She  was 
class  president  in  her  junior  and  senior 
years  at  Brown.  Her  brother  was  the  late 
Harold  Murdoch  Taylor  '18.  There  are  no 
known  survivors. 

Marion  Johnson  Allen  '19,  West  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  former  teacher  in  West  War- 
wick, Scituate,  and  Coventry;  Jan.  26. 
Survivors  are  not  known. 

Russell  Ernest  Larkm  '20,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  superintendent  of  agencies  for 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany prior  to  his  retirement  in  1958;  Nov. 
1,  1981.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Flor- 
ence, 986  South  Ave.,  New  Canaan  06840; 
and  a  brother,  Samuel  B.  Larkin  '29. 

Laurence  Richards  Smith  '20,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 


Laurence  R.  Smith  Company  of  Hartford 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Hartford 
Brown  Club;  Aug.  10.  Mr.  Smith  founded 
his  company  in  1931  and  remained  presi- 
dent until  his  retirement.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  I.  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth,  9 
Stoner  Dr.,  West  Hartford  06107;  and  a 
son,  Laurence. 

Lucile  Crapo  Griffin  '21,  Bradford,  R.I., 
a  former  English  teacher  at  Norwich  Free 
Academy  in  Norwich,  Conn.;  May  21. 
Mrs.  Griffin  received  her  A.M.  from 
Columbia  in  1925.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
Crapo  sisters  to  attend  Brown.  The  others 
were  Blanche  '07,  Lila  '11,  and  Gladys  '19. 
Survivors  include  a  niece,  Joan  Best 
Thomsen,  RFD,  West  Beach  Rd.,  Bradford 
02808. 

Wilbur  Carleton  Scott  '24,  Birmingham, 
Mich.,  a  retired  custom  homes  builder  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Detroit;  April  19.  Mr.  Scott  was  owner  of 
Scott  and  Eaton  Builders  for  thirty-five 
years  before  his  retirement  in  1963.  He 
served  as  president  of  both  the  Birming- 
ham Village  Players  and  the  Birmingham 
Exchange  Club.  His  father  was  the  late 
Wilbur  A.  Scott  '97  and  brothers  were  the 
late  Harold  Scott  '28  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Scott 
'29.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Anna,  5429  Lane  Lake  Rd.,  Birmingham 
48012;  and  daughters  Carlye  and  Dorothy. 

Joseph  George  Class  '25,  Flushing,  N.Y., 
a  labor  lawyer  and  a  frequent  Socialist 
Party  candidate  for  public  office;  Sept.  21. 
The  1928  Brooklyn  Law  School  graduate 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party 
since  1930  and  was  its  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1945,  1949,  and 
1961.  He  also  was  the  party's  nominee  for 
City  Council  president.  State  Attorney 
General,  and  for  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. He  was  counsel  to  the  Socialist  Party 
and  was  a  close  associate  of  Norman 
Thomas,  the  party's  national  leader.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Eleanor,  33-29 
166th  St.,  Flushing  11358;  a  daughter,  Lila; 
and  a  son,  William. 

Ralph  Robinson  Crosby  '26,  Naples, 
Fla.,.  past  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Old  Colonv  Cooperative  Bank; 
Sept.  24.  Mr.  Crosby  joined  the  bank  in 
1929,  became  president  in  1948,  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1962,  and  retired  in  1970 
as  honorary  chairman.  He  was  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Savings  and  Loan 
League  and  in  1954  became  president  of 
the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  An  avid  golfer,  Mr.  Crosby  had 
been  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Country  Club,  president  of 
Wannamoisett  Countrv  Club,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Rhode  Island  Golf  Association. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Brown  Fund. 
Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Emily,  2082  Gulf  Shore  Blvd., 
Naples  33946;  and  a  son,  Ralph  R.  Crosby, 
jr.  '52. 

Richard  Haden  Hammond  '26,  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  N.J.,  retired  owner  and 
operator  of  an  engineering  and  service 
company;  April  27.  Mr.  Hammond,  who 
also  attended  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, retired  in  1967  after  fifteen  years  as 
owner  of  the  Camden  Engineering  and 
Service  Company  in  Magnolia,  N.J.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  SocietN'  of  Ma\'flovver 
Descendants  and  a  past  commodore  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sail  Club.  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia. 44  Monmouth  Pkv.,  Monmouth 
Beach  07750;  sons  John  and  Richard;  and  a 
daughter,  Patricia, 

Davul  Liuihic  Stackhousi-  '26,  '35  A.M., 
Sun  Citv,  Ariz.,  a  well-known  radio 
announcer  in  Providence  from  1*^30  to 
1947,  composer  and  musician,  and  author 
of  three  books:  .■\ug.  b.  Mr.  Stackhouse 
did  postgraduate  work  in  music  at  Har- 
vard. His  music,  which  was  plaved 
throughout  New  England,  included  works 
for  ballet,  orchestra,  opera,  and  string 
quartet  and  for  brass  bands  and  puppet 
shows.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Gaspee 
Dav  Committee  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  and  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Providence  Cham- 
ber Music  Societv.  He  was  an  Armv  vet- 
eran of  World  \Var  11.  Survi\ors  include  a 
sister,  A.  Frances  Stackhouse,  Tumble- 
brook  Way,  Sun  City  85351. 

Myron  Sulzberger.  Jr.  '26,  New  York 
Cit\',  partner  in  the  New  York  City  law 
tlrm  of  Sulzberger  and  Sulzberger  until  his 
rehrement  in  1975,  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Brown  Club 
in  New  York,  and  a  former  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Associated  Alumni;  June  26.  The 
1929  Columbia  Law  School  graduate  was 
active  in  Democratic  Partv  politics  and  in 
1946  ran  unsuccessfullv  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  17th  District  in 
Manhattan.  He  served  as  a  combat  intelli- 
gence officer  with  the  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  11  and  later  was  president 
of  the  War  Veterans  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  was  wrestling  captain  and  New 
England  intercollegiate  champion  in 
1925-26.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Luba, 
26  East  63rd  St.,  New  York  City  10021; 
and  a  brother,  Edward  Sulzberger  '29,  of 
Manhattan. 

Oscar  William  Anderson  '27,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  former  owner  of  Anderson's  Bakery 
in  Birmmgham,  Mich.;  Dec.  21.  He  is  sur- 
vived bv  his  wife,  Dorothy,  555  North 
Pantano  Rd.,  Apt.  567,  Tucson  85710. 

Kenneth  Gordon  Horton  '27,  Jamesburg, 
Va.,  a  share  owner  relations  manager  for 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  in 
New  York  City  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1967;  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Horton 
was  an  officer  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Teresa,  1237  Old  Nassau  Rd., 
Jamesburg  08831. 

Norman  LaVerne  Kilpatrick  '28,  '32 
A.M.,  Canterbury,  Conn.,  a  retired  librar- 
ian who  was  assistant  to  the  head  librar- 
ian at  the  John  Hay  Library  from  1932  to 
1942;  Jan.  27.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  received  his 
B.S.  from  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Librar)'  Science  in  1940  and  published 
extensively  in  his  field.  He  had  served  as 
president  of  both  the  Rhode  Island  Library 
Association  and  the  Iowa  Library'  Associa- 
tion. Survivors  are  not  known. 

Robert  MacKendnck  Wallace  '28,  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  rehred  vice  president  of  the 
diversified  products  group  of  the  Warner 
Swasey  Company  of  Cleveland;  June  23, 
After  his  retirement,  Mr.  Wallace  did  vol- 
unteer work  with  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps,  including  a  three- 


month  assignment  in  Taiwaii,  Republic  of 
China.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  He  is  survived  by 
his  son.  Bruce,  20454  Barnard  Ave.,  Wal- 
nut. Calif.  91789. 

Tliomaf  Francis  Black,  /r.  '29,  Hope  Val- 
lev,  R.I.,  former  president  of  Old  Stone 
Bank,  a  Brown  trustee,  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Fund  Trustees;  Aug. 
12.  The  1922  Harvard  Law  School  gradu- 
ate switched  from  law  practice  to  his  pre- 
ferred career,  banking,  when  he  was  in 
his  forties.  When  he  retired  some  twen- 
tv-five  vears  later,  Mr.  Black  had  helped 
double  the  assets  and  savings  deposits  of 
Old  Stone  Bank  during  his  vears  as  corpo- 
rator, president,  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Before  joining  the  banking  field,  he 
had  been  a  partner  in  the  Providence  law 
firm  of  Greenough,  Lyman  and  Cross.  Mr. 
Black's  first  important  experience  with 
community  affairs  was  in  1939  when  he 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Civil  Service  Association.  In  1940 
he  was  named  first  chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Liquor  Control  Board.  Mr.  Black 
was  a  director  and  former  vice  president 
of  the  Providence  Journal  Company,  direc- 
tor of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bankers  Association.  He  also  served  as  a 
vice  president  and  trustee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  and  served  on  the 
state's  Commission  to  Revise  the  Banking 
Laws.  Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Margaret,  Plain  Pond  Road-RFD, 
Woodville,  Hope,  R.I.  02832;  sons  Thomas 
and  David,  and  daughters  Margo  and 
Dora. 

Hyman  Lisker  '29,  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
Longboat  Key,  Fla.,  prominent  attorney 
and  assistant  attorney  general  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1936-38  and  1940-41;  July  19.  The 
1932  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lisker,  Sullivan, 
and  Lisker  and  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Jonette  Jewelry  Company,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1972.  He  also  pursued  various 
real  estate  interests  for  many  years.  While 
attending  Classical  High,  Mr.  Lisker  was 
New  England  tennis  champion.  He  was 
chief  marshal  of  Brown's  medical  school 
commencement  in  1979.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Lilyan,  270  Laurel  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence 02906;  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Deborah  '72;  a  son,  John;  and  three  broth- 
ers, including  Albert  '28  and  Abraham  '33. 

Allen  Fuller  Pomeroy  '29,  Hampstead, 
N.H.,  a  Western  Electric  employee  for 
forty  years;  Aug.  15.  Mr.  Pomerov  had 
been  a  member  of  the  school  board  in 
Bernardsville,  N.J.,  the  Hampstead  Plan- 
ning Board,  and  president  of  the  Hamp- 
stead PTA.  He  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  including  Beverly  Trembly, 
East  Rd.,  Hampstead  63841. 

Richard  Morgan  Criill  '31,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  a  retired  vice  president  of  Campana 
Corporation  of  Batavia,  111.;  Sept.  6.  Zeta 
Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Olive 
Marie,  5420  Merrimac  Dr.,  Sarasota  33581; 
a  son,  Richard;  daughters  Penny,  Susan, 
and  Linda;  and  a  brother,  /.  Willard  Crull 
'28. 

Ray  Aubrey  Ely  '31,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  a 
retired  New  England  Telephone  Company 


executive;  July  14.  Mr.  Ely  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps  during 
World  War  II  and  was  active  in  many  Bos- 
ton-area charities,  including  the  Red  Cross 
and  United  Fund  campaigns.  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hope,  82 
Arnold  Rd.,  Wellesley  02181;  sons  Christo- 
pher '78  and  Richard,  and  a  brother,  ]ames 
'40. 

Dr.  Wdliam  Hartwell  Friss  '31,  Wake- 
field, R.I.,  a  podiatrist  in  Providence 
for  thirty-five  years;  July  17.  Dr.  Friss 
received  the  Pod.G.  degree  from  the  First 
Institute  of  Podiatry  at  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity in  1931  and  his  D.S.C.  from  the 
New  England  College  of  Podiatry  in  1933. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Virginia  L.  Sheehy,  of  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.  06070. 

Hazel  Hammond  Lawson  '31,  Chatham, 
Mass.;  June  25.  Survivors  include  her 
husband,  Howard  W.  Lawson,  36  Cross 
St.,  Chatham  02633;  and  a  daughter, 
Audrey. 

John  Francis  Ryan  '31  Sc.M.,  '33  Ph.D., 
Walpole,  Mass.,  a  patent  agent  and 
research  chemist  with  the  Kendall  Com- 
pany for  forty-five  years;  Aug.  13.  The 
1929  Harvard  graduate  was  well-known  in 
Walpole  for  his  work  with  the  Walpole 
Footlighters,  an  amateur  theater  group, 
where  he  functioned  at  different  times  as 
actor,  director,  business  manager,  set 
designer,  and  president.  From  1958  to 
1961  he  was  involved  in  another  volunteer 
venture  with  the  Massachusetts  Correc- 
tional Institute  at  Walpole,  where  he 
directed  a  variety  of  shows  and  such  plays 
as  Mr.  Roberts  and  Room  Service.  The 
inmates,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
staged  and  performed  the  plays  within  the 
prison  walls,  an  effort  that  was  hailed  bv 
theater  critics  of  the  period.  Mr.  Ryan  also 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Walpole  Public 
Library.  Sur\'iyors  include  his  wife,  Phyl- 
lis, 3  Everett  St.,  Walpole  02081;  and  two 
children,  Patricia  and  John. 

John  Eben  Kreps  '32,  Franklin,  Pa.,  a 
rehred  hardware  store  owner;  Dec.  31. 
Mr.  Kreps  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Alpha  Delta 
Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Harriet, 
1404  Otter,  Franklin  16323;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth. 

John  Morgan  Dean  Suseman  '34,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.,  head  of  the  Cranston  Board  of 
Canvassers  from  1974  until  his  retirement 
in  1978  and  a  Cranston  City  Councilman 
from  1953  to  1956;  Sept.  8.  Mr.  Suseman 
had  also  served  as  director  of  purchasing 
for  BIF  Industries  and  president  of  the 
IWT  Corporation  of  Needham  Heights, 
Mass.  He  was  a  supply  officer  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Arline,  62  Meshanticut  Valley 
Pkwy.,  Cranston  02920;  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

James  Edward  Corkey  '37,  New  London, 
Conn.,  retired  attorney  who  had  worked 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  a  Senate  subcommittee  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Aug.  18.  The  1940 
graduate  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  School  joined  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1948  and  for  a  dec- 
ade was  involved  in  ever\-  important 
restraint-of-trade  case  that  went  before 
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the  courts.  He  became  assistant  general 
counsel  in  charge  of  appeals  in  1957  and 
supervised  all  FTC  work  in  the  courts. 
While  serving  with  the  FTC,  Mr.  Corkey 
was  drafted  in  1963  to  be  general  counsel 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  He  later  served  as  general 
counsel  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  He  was  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Margaret,  1204  Croton  Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22308;  sons  James  and  Stephan;  a 
daughter,  Joan;  and  four  stepchildren. 

Frederick  Richmond  Goff  '37,  '39  A.M., 
Washington,  D.C.,  chief  of  the  Rare  Books 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  from 
1945  to  1972;  Sept.  25.  Mr.  Goff's  first 
work  with  rare  books  came  during  his 
undergraduate  and  Graduate  School  years 
at  Brown  when  he  served  as  a  student 
assistant  at  the  Annmary  Brown  Memo- 
rial. During  his  thirty-two  years  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Mr.  Goff  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Rare  Books  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  as  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America.  After  retirement  he 
lectured  at  Georgetown  University  on  bib- 
liography. He  was  also  a  consultant  and 
appraiser  of  rare  books  and  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library.  Mr.  Goff  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  from  Brown  in 
1965.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors  include 
his  brother,  Francis,  48  North  Lake  Dr., 
Barrington,  R.I.  02806. 

Richard  George  Holt  '37,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  a  former  station  manager  for 
Northeast  Airlines,  with  whom  he  spent 
most  of  his  career;  May  23.  Mr.  Holt 
earned  a  master's  in  education  from  Bos- 
ton University  in  1940.  His  father  was  the 
late  Charles  H.  Holt  '02.  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
Survivors  include  a  daughter,  Carla,  4863 
Capistrano  Ave.,  San  Jose  95129. 

Edward  John  Beinecke,  ]r.  '38,  Remsen- 
burg,  N.Y.,  former  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  The  Sperry  and  Hutch- 
inson Company;  June  13.  Mr.  Beinecke 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Human  Resources 
Center  in  Albertson,  N.Y.,  president  of 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Good  Neighbor 
Award  Foundation,  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Yale 
Library  Associates.  He  was  also  past  vice 
president  of  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
ind  honorary  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Ski 
Team  Fund.  Mr.  Beinecke  was  an  Army 
kfeteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Helen,  Box  164,  Remsenburg 
11960;  daughters  Sandra  and  Gretchen; 
and  a  son,  Edward,  Jr. 

Alfred  Schiffer  Bloomingdale  '39,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  millionaire  businessman, 
grandson  of  a  founder  of  the  department 
itore  chain  that  bears  his  family  name, 
^residential  advisor,  and  a  former  Brown 
rustee;  Aug.  21.  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
vorked  at  the  family  store  from  1938  to 
1941,  starting  at  $18  per  week  as  a  sales- 
nan.  "I  never  knew  whether  I  succeeded 
jecause  of  myself  or  despite  myself,"  he 
3nce  said.  "1  never  really  liked  the  job, 
md  so  I  quit."  He  developed  an  avid 
nterest  in  the  theater  at  age  15  when  he 
pegan  accompanying  his  father  to  first- 
Wghters,  both  in  New  York  and  on  the 


road.  During  the  years  of  World  War  II, 
he  brought  twenty  shows  to  New  York, 
producing  High  Kickers,  with  George  Jessel 
and  Sophia  Tucker;  Headlines  of  '42,  with 
Bert  Lahr  and  Joe  E.  Lewis;  and  The 
Ziegfield  Follies,  starring  Milton  Berle  and 
Ilona  Massey.  During  the  showing  of 
another  Bloomingdale  production,  Allali  Be 
Praised,  he  sensed  that  things  were  not 
going  well  and  asked  his  friend,  George 
Kaufman,  for  advice.  The  playwright  said: 
"Al,  close  the  play  and  keep  the  store 
open  nights."  He  subsequently  opened  a 
talent  agency,  where  he  handled  a  pair  of 
newcomers — Frank  Sinatra  and  Judv  Hoi- 
liday.  In  1945,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  joined 
RKO  Studios  and  produced  a  string  of 
musical  pictures.  A  few  years  later  he  left 
the  film  industry  and  started  a  business 
developing  new  ideas  and  inventions.  His 
first  was  the  then-revolutionary  self-ser- 
vice automatic  soft-drink  machine.  In 
1951,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  established  the 
Diners'  Club,  one  of  the  first  credit  card 
companies,  serving  as  its  president  and 
then  chairman  of  the  board  until  selling 
out  in  1970  to  concentrate  on  real  estate 
ventures  in  California,  Florida,  and  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Bloomingdale's  dedication  to  the 
Republican  Party  (he  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  City 
during  the  1940s)  caught  the  attenhon  of 
then-Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  When 
Reagiwi  assembled  an  advisory  "kitchen 
cabinet"  for  the  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Bloomingdale  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team.  The  President  later 
named  him  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board.  The  Bloomingdales  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Reagan  White 
House.  Mr.  Bloomingdale  and  his  brother, 
Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale  '35,  helped  finance 
the  conversion  of  Andrews  House  on  the 
Brown  campus  from  a  faculty  club  to  the 
infimary  in  1939.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betsy,  131  Del- 
fern  Dr.,  Los  Angeles  90024;  three  chil- 
dren, Geoffrey,  Lisa,  and  Robert;  and  his 
brother,  Lyman. 

Margaret  Donovan  Peterson  '41,  Lincoln, 
R.I.,  a  teacher  in  Lincoln  for  sixteen  years 
before  her  retirement  in  1979;  July  5.  Sur- 
vivors include  her  husband,  Paul,  8 
Cooper  Dr.,  Lincoln  02865;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Susan. 

Robert  Lloyd  Johnson  '43,  West  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  former  president  of  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Company,  a  blueprint- 
ing and  reproduction  firm  in  Boston;  Jan. 
12.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Western 
Maryland,  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  Delta  Tau  Delta. 
Survivors  are  not  known. 

Edward  Eliot  Miller  '43,  Lloyd  Neck, 
N.Y.,  a  sales  executive  for  Cherokee  Tex- 
tile Mills;  Aug.  27.  Mr.  Miller,  who  had 
extensive  experience  in  sales  and  mer- 
chandising, was  employed  for  many  years 
by  J. P.  Stevens  Company.  He  was  a 
Marine  Corps  captain  during  World  War 
II.  Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  Meadow  Lane,  RD  3, 
Lloyd  Harbor,  Huntington,  N.Y.  11743;  a 
daughter,  Susan;  and  a  son,  Ronald. 

Dr.  Constantine  George  Demopulos  '45, 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  a  physician  in  that  city 
for  twenty-three  years;  Oct.  3.  Dr.  Demo- 


pulos attended  graduate  schools  at  Boston 
University  and  the  Sorbonne  University  of 
Paris  and  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Lausanne  University,  Switzerland,  in 
1956.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Pawtucket  Medical  Society.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Tina,  33  Arlington  St., 
Pawtucket  02860;  a  daughter,  Athena; 
sons  George  and  Denis;  and  a  brother, 
Harold  W.  Demopulos  '46. 

Robert  Anthony  Romano  '49,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  a  registered  pharmacist  who  had 
been  employed  at  De  Pasquale  Pharmacy 
in  Providence;  Aug.  29.  Mr.  Romano  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Gloria,  106  Hazelton  St.,  Cranston  02920; 
daughters  Susan  and  Katherine;  and  sons 
Anthony  and  Robert. 

Edward  Everett  Roekwood  '53,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  a  warehouse  supervisor  with  the 
Martin-Marietta  Corporation  of  The 
Dalles,  Oreg.,  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1979;  April  9.  Mr.  Roekwood  had  served 
in  a  civilian  capacity  at  the  U.S.  Navy 
Base  in  Pearl  Fiarbor  during  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise,  3071 
Paulei  Cir.,  #310,  Honolulu  96815;  and  a 
daughter,  Brenda. 

William  Griggs  Harriss  '62,  Lyme, 
Conn.,  a  yacht  model-maker  whose  works 
have  been  on  exhibit  at  the  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum;  June  27.  A  former  associate  of 
the  New  York  City  brokerage  firm  of 
Whitney-Goadby  and  White-Weld,  Mr. 
Harriss  began  his  model-making  hobby  as 
a  child  when  he  made  miniature  auto 
models.  In  recent  years,  he  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  a  top  yacht  model- 
maker  and  was  on  the  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum's  referral  list  of  museum-quality 
model-makers.  He  was  also  a  well-known 
yachtsman  in  the  area.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Petrea,  Old  Ham- 
burg Rd.,  Lyme  06731;  sons  Baylis  and 
William,  and  daughters  Gretchen  and 
Marcy.  His  father  was  the  late  Richard  T. 
Harriss  '30. 

Michael  Allan  Allara  '65,  Wayland, 
Mass.,  vice  president  of  Fidelity  Manage- 
ment and  Research  Company  of  Boston 
and  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Father  of 
the  Year  in  1979;  Aug.  8.  Mr.  Allara 
received  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  Harvard 
and  an  LL.D.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  School.  Although  ill  with 
multiple  sclerosis  for  fifteen  years  and 
confined  for  some  time  to  a  wheelchair, 
Mr.  Allara  was  active  in  Little  League, 
scouting,  and  other  activities  in  which  his 
children  participated.  After  being  named 
M.S.  Father  of  the  Year,  Mr.  Allara 
received  personal  recognition  from  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  his 
"courage  and  determination."  Friends 
have  established  the  Michael  A.  Allara 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Brown  in  his  mem- 
ory. Donations,  payable  to  "Brown  Uni- 
versity/Allara  Scholarship  Fund,"  may  be 
sent  to  Box  1893,  Brown  University,  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  02912;  or  for  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Pflu/  Coughlan  '65  at  (617) 
739-1699.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Mr.  Allara's 
survivors  include  his  wife,  Pamela  Edwards 
Allara  '65,  48  Sedgemeadow  Rd.,  Wayland 
01778;  a  son,  Mark;  and  a  daughter,  Ann 
Marie. 
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SPORTS 

amtitmcd 

One  who  put  in  some  extra  work  is 
goalie  Alex  Smith,  During  the  summer 
she  enrolled  at  a  Connecticut  branch  of 
the  Joe  Malnik  Goal  Keeper  Camp. 

"Alex  came  back  to  us  a  better 
goalie."  Pincince  savs.  "Concentration 
is  such  a  big  part  of  playing  the  cage. 
She  brought  that  concentration  into  her 
plav  and  was  outstanding  all  fall. 

"The  attitude  of  all  the  players  had 
changed  when  we  got  together.  I  think 
a  vear  ago  we  were  o\erconfident.  We 
felt  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  show  up 
and  the  game  was  ours.  Some  lessons 
were  learned.  This  vear  the  women 
took  nothing  for  granted.  They  came  to 
play,  and  play  they  did — with  inten- 
sity." 

One  of  the  most  intense  players  on 
the  women's  soccer  team  for  several 
years  now  has  been  Debbie  Ching,  a 
front-liner  with  good  moves,  speed, 
and  an  accurate  shot.  She  had  seven 
goals  and  two  assists  this  vear  and 
established  Brown  records  for  career 
goals  (40)  and  points  (53). 

Another  reason  for  the  team's  suc- 
cess was  that  it  contained  a  happy 


blend  of  veterans  and  newcomers. 
Prominent  among  the  new  faces  was 
Gretchen  Orr,  who  scored  a  goal  thirty- 
seven  seconds  into  the  opening  game 
of  the  season. 

"There  was  a  great  feeling  of 
togetherness  when  the  whistle  blew  for 
that  first  game,"  Pincince  adds.  "We 
knew  we  had  to  prove  some  things  to 
ourselves.  But  sometimes  if  you  get  off 
on  the  wrong  foot  all  this  enthusiasm 
fades.  When  that  freshman,  Gretchen 
Orr,  blasted  home  the  quick  goal  in  our 
opener,  everyone  knexv  it  was  all  going 
to  come  together  for  us." 

In  brief... 

Dave  Folsom,  a  defensive  back  on 
the  football  team,  has  been  named  a 
National  Football  Foundation  Scholar 
Athlete  for  1982.  The  native  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  was  one  of  eleven 
such  scholars  named  nationally. 

Folsom  arrived  at  Brown  two  years 
ago  after  having  spent  several  years  as 
a  Mormon  missionary,  then  attending 
Brigham  Young  University  for  one 
semester  and  Ricks  Junior  College  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  for  two  years.  He  has 
maintained  a  3.9  grade  average  in  his 


pre-med  courses  and  plans  to  enter 
medical  school  next  fall. 

Married  and  the  father  of  a  baby 
daughter,  Dave  Folsom  serves  as  secre 
tary  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Provi- 
dence and  teaches  Sunday  School 
there. 

A  year  ago,  Travis  Holcombe,  an 
offensive  guard  on  the  football  team, 
was  similarly  honored.  He  is  using  the 
$1,500  award  toward  his  graduate  tui- 
tion at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Two  former  Brown  football  stars 
have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Providence  Gridiron  Club  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame.  Entering  this  fall  were 
Ernie  Savignano  '42,  captain  of  the 
1941  team  and  an  outstanding  offensiv 
and  defensive  player  for  Coach  Skip 
Stanley,  and  Paul  Choquette  '60,  a 
two-time  AU-lvy  fullback  who  estab- 
lished a  Brown  career  mark  for  yards 
gained  rushing. 

Choquette  is  now  president  of  the 
Gilbane  Building  Company,  while 
Savignano  is  president  of  the  Black 
Hawk  Paper  Company,  of  East  Provi- 
dence. 


JAC  Trading 

a  family  tradition 

for  Ivy  League 

fathers  and  sons 

NOW  OFFERING 

The  classic  oxford  button  down 

100%   COTTON 

AVAILABLE 

white,  blue,  ecru,  yellow,  pink 

purchased  3  to  a  box 

(same  size -same  color) 

3  for  $43.50 

plus  $1.75  shipping 

To  order,  send  check 

or  money  order. 

Please  specify  size  &  color. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  or  call  - 

JAC  Trading 

145  Woodland  Avenue 

Summit,  NJ  07901 

(201)  273-4118 
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CHRISTMAS  &  YEAR  -  ROUND  GIFTS 


►VUVE  STEAM  &  ELECTRIC 


ASTER  LOCOMOTIVES  — Gauge  1 


.Built  or  kit  versions  available:  kits  include  all  tools 

and  instructions.   No  painting  or  machining 

necessary.   Kits  start  as  low  as  $545. 
.All  metal  -  European  and  American  Prototypes 

available. 

.Authentic  museum  replicas  -  1/32  scale. 
.Aster  locomotives  are  recognized  throughout 

the  world  for  their  preciseness  and  superb  qaulity. 


^i 


_       ONE  AMERICA 

y       X     -/    c/o  Warmth  Inc. 
Attn.  Fran  DeVore 
P.  O.  Box  235 
Danville.  PA.  17821 
717-784-2755 


Send  $13.73  for  Aster's  Full  Color  Catalog 
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See  Pick  and  Jane  compute. 

Youngsters  are  taking  to  computers  with  relish.  The  way  it's  changing  them 
is  nothing  to  the  way  they're  going  to  change  the  world 


Computers  have  long  been  a  fact 
of  life,  and  "the  Computer 
Generation"  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a  cliche. 

In  all  the  glowing  prophecies 
about  this  technological  revolution, 
there  persists  an  intriguing  question: 
not  what  computers  can  eventually 
do,  but  what  their  capabilities  can 
reveal  about  our  own. 

Recently  TIME  focused  on  this 
human  aspect  of  our  increasingly 
computerized  society  and  found  the 
subject  profound  enough  to  deserve  a 
new  ongoing  section  all  its  own: 


Computers.  This  new  department 
will  not  only  report  on  hardware, 
but  on  the  softest  software  of  all-the 
human  mind. 

The  categorization  of  news  into 
clearly  defined  sections  is  perhaps  the 
most  traditional  aspect  of  TIME.  Yet 
it  is  also  the  most  indicative  of 
TIME'S  responsiveness  to  the  con- 
cerns and  interests  of  a  changing  so- 
ciety-as  well  as  to  the  inventions  and 
perceptions  that  shape  those  changes. 

Thus  Behavior  and  Environ- 
ment became  regular  departments  in 
the  late  sixties.  Sexes  appeared  in 


TIMtn 


the  early  seventies,  and  Design  and 
Video  were  added  last  year.  And  new 
departments  will  undoubtedly  be 
launched  as  TIME  continues  to  re- 
flect the  intelligent  inquisitiveness 
of  its  audience-a  weekly  audi- 
ence of  29  million 
men  and  women 
whose  demographic 
qualities  encour- 
age advertisers  to 
invest  more  dollars 
in  TIME  than  in 
any  other  weekly 
magazine. 

More  goes  into  it. 


©1982  Time  Inc 
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Audi  miideU  Stan  at  $10,205.  Audi  5000TurbiishiiwnaK 


/^U^i^  It  is  rather  puzzliiifj  why  some 
^■^  carmakers  are  still  building  low- 
performance  luxury  cars. 

Here  in  Bavaria,  Audi  engineers  find  it 
inconceivable  that  a  true  luxury  car  can't 
maneuver  through  the  mountain  roads  of 
Oberbayern  without  stumbling,  or  rocket 
down  the  Munich-Salzburg  Autobahn 
without  maintaining  directional  control. 

We  have  never  sacrificed  mindful  per- 
formance for  mindless  luxury. 

Granted,  we  do  appreciate  thick  car- 
pets, sumptuous  seats  and  the  like.  So,  a 


ive$l9,425.  Manufacturcr'ssuggestcd  retail  price,  excluding 

luxury  Audi  comes  replete  with  the  de 
rigueur  amenities  that  the  modern  world 
expects  in  a  car.  But  it  also  comes  replete 
with  something  else:  legendary  engineer- 
ing finesse. 

Searching  constantly  for  new  innova- 
tions, such  as  our  front-wheel  drive,  high- 
efficiency  five-cylinder  engines,  negative 
steering  roll  radius,  and  torsion  crank  rear 
axles  is  what  makes  Audi  engineering 
unique. 

It  makes  every  Audi  we  build  a  driver's 
car.  A  performance  car. 


le,  taxes,  registrar  u>n,  transportation  and  dealer  prep- 


Indeed,  it's  not  surprising  that  Audi 
offers  perhaps  the  greatest  variety  of  per- 
formance oriented  German  automobiles 
sold  in  America,  including  the  5000,  the 
5000  Turbo  and  Turbo  Diesel,  Quattro, 
Coupe,  and  the  4000  Gas  and  Diesel, 

After  all,  who  takes  performance  more 
seriously  than  Audi? 

For  your  nearest  Porsche  Audi  dealer  or 
details  on  the  Audi  Delivery  In  Europe 
Program,  call  toll  free  (800)  447-4700.  In 
Illinois,  (800)  322-4400.  c  N,s;r,.,.ch.A„j, 
PORSCHE  +  AUDI 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineering* 


